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Laura  Hendrix 


It  is  the  tendency  of  the  postmodern  reader 
to  regard  with  suspicion  any  text  which 
claims  to  transmit,  through  language,  an 
accurate  picture  of  an  event  or  series  of 
events.   We  are  aware,  now  more  than  ever,  of 
the  distorting  influence  of  language  upon  the 
events  described,  and  also  of  the  processes  of 
selection  and  emplotment  that  inevitably  take 
place  before  any  such  account  can  come  into 
existence.   Our  skepticism  is  aroused  perhaps 
to  an  even  greater  extent  when  the  text  in 
question  is  one  that  tries  to  tell  the  story  of  a 
life.   How  does  the  potential  auto/biographer 
attempt  to  sort  through  and  arrange  the  infi- 
nite bits  of  information  that  come  into  play 
throughout  a  human  life;  and  moreover,  how 
is  the  reader  to  trust  that  the  author  has  cho- 
sen, from  among  all  possible  versions,  the  one 
story  which  most  accurately  reveals  the  char- 
acter and  circumstances  of  the  subject?  The 
author  who  claims  without  irony  to  present 
the  definitive  story  of  a  life  will  no  doubt  be 
regarded  with  a  measure  of  suspicion  by  read- 
ers who  have  come  to  suspect  that  such  a 
thing  may  not  exist  at  all. 

If  we  distrust  the  ability  of  traditional 
auto/biography  to  accurately  portray  the  life  of 
its  subject,  then  how  much  more  suspect  is  a 
text  which  deals  with  events  that  admittedly 
did  not  take  place  in  the  outward  world?  Is 
the  inclusion  of  an  author's  fantasy  within  a 
text  less  reliable  or  revealing  than  are 
accounts  of  events  that  actually  occurred? 
Graham  Greene's  A  World  of  My  Own:  A 
Dream  Diary,  is  a  work  that  raises  such  ques- 
tions. This  posthumously  published  collection 
o{  entries  from  the  journals  in  which  Greene 


habitually  recorded  his  dreams  offers  us  a  look 
into  the  side  of  life  that  rarely  fits  into  the 
scheme  of  traditional  autobiography;  here,  we 
have  a  rare  example  of  a  piece  of  life  writing 
that  focuses  almost  solely  on  the  fantasies  of 
its  subject. 

Of  course,  one  could  easily  dismiss  this  col- 
lection as  mere  entertainment,  or  even  while 
regarding  it  as  serious  literature,  confine  it  to 
the  realm  of  fiction,  as  the  events  that  it 
recounts  did  not  take  place  in  our  physical 
world.   However,  Greene  claims  that  "in  a 
sense  it  is  an  autobiography... of  a  rather 
bizarre  life  during  the  last  third  of  a  century" 
(xviii),  and  1  believe  that  closer  examination 
might  show  us  that  A  World  of  M)i  Own  holds 
serious  implications  for  the  genre  of  life  writ- 
ing in  general.  Whereas  mimetic  biography 
often  masks  its  fantastic  element  through  use 
of  documentary  techniques  that  confer  upon  it 
a  sense  of  objectivity  and  'realness,'  A  World  of 
M)!  Own  takes  the  opposite  approach,  cele- 
brating the  fact  that  the  events  and  encoun- 
ters described  therein  cannot  be  confirmed  or 
rejected  by  anyone  other  than  the  author.   As 
Greene  states,  "of  all  the  witnesses  who  share 
these  scenes  with  me,  there  is  not  one  who 
can  claim  from  his  personal  knowledge  that 
what  1  describe  is  untrue"  (xvii). 

To  the  traditional  life  writer,  the  inability  to 
substantiate  accounts  of  events  might  be  seen 
as  a  major  hindrance  to  the  validity  of  a  work. 
Particularly  outspoken  on  this  matter  is  critic 
Leon  Edel,  who  has  referred  to  the  biographer 
as  "a  storyteller  who  may  not  invent  his  facts 
but  who  is  allowed  to  imagine  his  form"  (20). 
What  Edel  seems  to  neglect,  and  what  I 
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believe  A  World  of  M}i  Own  brings  to  light  is 
the  primacy  of  imagination  over  data  in 
auto/biography,  in  the  sense  that  the  former  is 
used  to  embellish,  provide  links  between,  and 
give  shape  to  the  latter,  thus  altering  it  and 
perhaps  even  transforming  it  from  fact  into 
fiction.   I  am  not  suggesting  that  A  World  of 
M}i  Own  be  used  as  a  tool  for  understanding 
the  author  or  his  life  in  the  same  way  that  a 
mimetic  life  writing  text  would  encourage  us 
to  do.   As  Greene  admits  of  his  text,  "No 
biographer  will  care  to  make  use  of  it"  (xviii). 
However,  1  do  believe  that  A  World  of  M}! 
Own  does  explicitly  what  all  life  writing  texts 
do  implicitly,  which  is  to  record  the  author's 
impressions  of  inaccessible  events.   1  would 
like  to  explore  the  notion  that  all  fact 
becomes  fiction  in  its  narration,  and  by  this 
logic,  an  autobiography  describing  the  fantasy 
of  its  author  may  be  no  less  fictitious  than  one 
which  recounts  actual  events.   In  other  words, 
I  will  attempt  to  explore  the  implications  that 
A  World  of  M}i  Own  holds  for  the  genre  of  life 
writing,  by  suggesting  that,  once  narrated,  the 
dreams  that  it  recounts  bear  more  resemblance 
than  one  might  initially  expect  to  the  life's 
events  described  by  traditional  auto/biography. 

I  will  attempt  to  deal  later  with  the  fantastic 
nature  of  the  events  described,  which  is  the 
most  obvious  obstacle  in  examining  the  book 
within  the  context  of  life  writing.   For  the 
moment,  let  us  treat  Greene's  dreams  as 
events  in  themselves,  albeit  ones  whose  scene 
of  occurrence  is  none  other  than  the  mind  of 
the  author,  and  admit  that  such  'events'  can 
be  remembered,  just  as  one  has  the  ability  to 
recall  a  fantasy  or  a  daydream.  Thus,  we  will 
examine  Greene's  treatment  of  his  dreams  as 
we  would  examine  a  traditional  auto/biograph- 
er's treatment  of  events  in  the  life  of  a  subject, 
in  order  to  expose  the  similarities  that  this 
work  shares  with  other  examples  of  auto/biog- 
raphy, and  show  how  Greene  makes  explicit 
the  implicit  techniques  buried  within  all  life 
writing. 

The  issue  of  memory  is  central  to  a  discus- 
sion of  any  example  of  life  writing;  yet,  in  A 
World  of  M}i  Own ,  the  problem  takes  on  added 


dimensions  in  that  almost  the  entire  content 
of  the  book  consists  of  the  author's  remember- 
ing dreamed  events.  This  task,  as  many  of  us 
would  agree,  often  proves  to  be  more  difficult 
than  the  recall  of  events  experienced  in  a  con- 
scious state.   Greene  himself  seems  to  put 
great  faith  in  the  accuracy  of  his  journals; 
when  asked  how  he  was  able  to  recall  his 
dreams  in  such  precise  detail,  he  replied  that 
he  had  begun  recording  them  as  part  of  his 
childhood  psychoanalysis,  and  habitually  woke 
an  average  of  four  to  five  times  a  night  to 
write  down  key  words  from  his  dreams 
(Cloetta  viii-ix).  The  entries  included  in  A 
World  of  My  Own  were  taken  from  a  journal  of 
over  eight  hundred  pages,  spanning  from  1965 
to  1989  (Greene  xvii).  The  sheer  magnitude 
of  this  collection  attests  that  Greene  remem- 
bered, or  at  least,  thought  he  remembered,  a 
great  deal  of  dreamed  material. 

However,  perhaps  because  of  the  difficulty 
that  many  of  us  experience  in  trying  to  recall 
our  dreams,  we  might  assume  A  World  of  M}i 
Own  to  rely  more  heavily  than  traditional 
autobiography  on  the  author's  own  invention 
to  fill  in  the  memory  gaps  encountered  during 
narration.   Whether  his  journals  accurately 
reflect  what  occurred  in  his  dreams  is  indeed 
doubtful.   We  rightfully  distrust  the  notion 
that  a  few  key  words,  scrawled  during  breaks 
in  sleep  throughout  the  night,  would  provide 
adequate  detail  to  reconstruct  the  complex 
scenarios  and  enigmatic  characters  common  to 
dreams.  Nevertheless,  Greene  presents  us 
with  reports  of  these  dreams  with  a  coherence 
and  richness  of  detail  that  serve  only  to  deep- 
en our  skepticism  toward  their  accuracy.   His 
frequent  and  witty  use  of  dialogue  presents  an 
interesting  example.   1  will  cite  the  following 
passage,  which  gives  us  a  good  example  of  this 
seemingly  crafted  dialogue,  and  should  also  be 
of  use  in  illustrating  other  points  throughout 
my  discussion.  The  scene  follows  Greene's 
meeting  first  meeting  of  Khrushchev,  who 
invites  the  author  for  lunch  the  next  day: 

On  the  next  occasion  (for  of  the  lunch  1 
remember  nothing)  1  sat  next  to  him  at 
dinner  and  he  spoke  no  word  to  me 
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until  near  the  end,  when  he  remarked 
that  I  had  left  a  lot  of  my  chicken 
uneaten.  'So  much  the  better  for  the 
workers  in  the  kitchen,'  1  said.  'Surely 
a  Marxist  believes  in  charity.' 
'Not  in  Vatican  charity,'  he  replied 
with  a  smile. 

Perhaps  he  had  that  exchange  in  mind 
when  we  found  ourselves  sitting  togeth- 
er again  at  dinner,  it  was  a  Friday  and 
he  glanced  at  my  plate.  1  was  eating 
beef  He  commented  with  a  smile,  'Meat 
on  a  Friday?  I  thought  you  were  a 
Catholic'  (29) 
That  this  exact  exchange  did  not  actually 
take  place  Greene's  dream  is  highly  probable; 
we  may  doubt  not  only  the  claim  that  Greene 
remembers  with  such  precision  what  was  said, 
but  also  that  his  dreams  actually  contain  a  dia- 
logue as  coherent  and  humorous  as  this  con- 
versation.  However,  this  kind  of  exchange  is 
far  from  uncommon  in  traditional  auto/biogra- 
phy. Witty  and  precise  dialogue,  when  report- 
ed as  having  actually  taken  place  between 
human  beings,  tends  not  to  arouse  the  suspi- 
cion of  the  reader.   Although  we  may  under- 
stand that  the  author  has  taken  creative  liber- 
ty with  the  exact  wording  of  what  was  said,  we 
are  usually  forgiving  of  this  convention,  and 
trust  in  the  auto/biographer's  intent  to  recre- 
ate at  least  the  general  idea  behind  a  conver- 
sation, regardless  of  whether  or  not  he  or  she 
actually  witnessed  it.   Even  when  we  doubt 
that  a  reported  conversation  actually  took 
place  or  know  with  certainty  that  it  did  not, 
we  nevertheless  license  the  auto/biographer  to 
invent  dialogue  as  needed  to  illustrate  a  'truth' 
about  the  life  of  the  subject.   Our  distrust  of 
Greene's  reported  dream  might  lead  us  to 
question  its  inverse,  which  is  the  faith  or 
acceptance  that  we  tend  to  accord  to  the  tra- 
ditional auto/biographer.   Why  does  the 
remembering  of  dreams  seem  less  reliable  than 
the  remembering  of  'real'  events,  even  in  cases 
of  events  where  the  observer  was  not  present 
and  thus  could  not  possibly  have  of  them  any 
firsthand  recollection? 


Greene's  book  A  World  of  M)!  Own  poses 
this  question  in  other  ways  as  well,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  which  is  the  author's  ten- 
dency to  point  out  the  details  and  events  of 
which  he  has  no  memory,  thus  creating  a  void 
and  then  refusing  to  fill  it.   Referring  again  to 
the  passage  above,  we  see  that  Greene  does 
not  attempt  to  invent  a  lunch  scene  with 
Khrushchev,  even  though  he  has  invoked  the 
notion  of  it  by  his  mention.   He  does  not  sim- 
ply omit  the  reference,  or  say  that  the  dream 
in  which  he  lunched  with  Khrushchev  never 
happened,  but  rather,  by  saying  that  he  does 
not  remember  it,  implies  that  the  lunch  did 
indeed  occur.   He  repeats  this  pattern  on 
numerous  occasions,  saying,  for  example, 
"Presumably  we  escaped,  for  I  remember  no 
more"  (70),  and  "I  forget  now,  after  twenty- 
four  years,  what  I  said  to  them,  but  I  am  sure  I 
criticized  them  as  strongly  as  I  could,  for  their 
conduct  had  shocked  me"  (56). 

It  is  in  this  way  that  I  believe  A  World  of  M}i 
Own  serves  to  shed  light  on  certain  aspects  of 
life-writing;  although  he  knows  nothing  of  its 
existence,  Greene  treats  the  forgotten  lunch 
as  an  inaccessible  event,  outside  the  reach  of 
his  memory  or  knowledge.   Rarely  do  we  see 
such  behavior  in  traditional  life  writing.   In 
fact,  auto/biographers  tend,  on  the  contrary, 
not  to  acknowledge  instances  that  do  not  play 
into  the  carefully  crafted  narrative  as  a  whole; 
indeed,  how  could  the  auto/biographer  make 
mention  of  events  of  whose  existence  he  or 
she  knows  nothing?  To  do  so  would  be  to 
admit  that  the  pieces  the  author  has  chosen  to 
build  the  story  of  a  life  are  not  the  only  ones. 
There  are  other  events  to  which  the  life-writer 
has  no  access  of  any  kind,  be  it  through  mem- 
ory, documentation,  or  word  of  mouth,  and  to 
have  Greene  remind  us  of  this  provides  us 
with  an  occasion  to  examine  more  critically 
the  genre  on  which  he  implicitly  comments  - 
a  genre  which  tends  to  take  the  opposite 
approach. 

Yet  perhaps  it  is  not  wise  to  refer  to  the 
dream-autobiography  as  the  opposite  of  tradi- 
tional autobiography.  A  World  of  My  Own 
comments  on  the  genre  not  only  by  providing 
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a  contrast  with  it,  but  also  by  inevitably  shar- 
ing some  of  its  techniques.   We  return  yet 
again  to  the  example  above:  here,  Greene  tells 
us  that  "perhaps  [Khrushchev]  had  [their  pre- 
vious] exchange  in  mind  when  we  found  our- 
selves together  again  at  dinner."  Here,  we 
have  a  small-scale  example  of  what  auto/biog- 
raphy usually  does  on  a  large  scale,  which  is, 
in  part,  to  create  connections  and  links 
between  pieces  of  information,  in  order  to 
explain  them  and  make  them  fit  into  some 
cohesive  narrative  whole.   We  must  admit 
that  "the  biographer,  after  all,  is  as  much  of  a 
storyteller  as  the  novelist  or  historian"  (Edel 
19),  and  the  job  of  the  storyteller  is  not  mere- 
ly to  present  us  with  information,  but  to  link 
and  transform  information  in  a  way  that  will 
confer  upon  it  a  certain  meaning.   Edel  com- 
ments on  the  difference: 

In  an  archive,  we  wade  simply  and 
securely  through  paper  and  photocopies 
and  related  concrete  materials.  But  in 
our  quest  for  the  lifemyth  we  tread  on 
dangerous  speculative  and  inferential 
ground,  ground  that  requires  all  of  our 
attention,  all  of  our  accumulated 
resources.  (25) 
Even  while  admitting  that  certain  occur- 
rences are  beyond  his  reach,  Greene  does 
what  he  can  to  shape  and  mold  the  informa- 
tion that  he  has  into  a  series  of  cause-and- 
effect  relationships;  he  does  not  have  access  to 
Khrushchev's  thoughts,  and  so  in  order  to  tell 
a  story,  that  is,  to  link  Khrushchev's  comments 
at  one  meal  to  his  comments  at  another, 
Greene  makes  a  narrative  leap.   He  connects 
the  statement  "Meat  on  a  Friday?  I  thought 
you  were  a  Catholic,"  to  the  events  of  the  last 
meal,  by  speculating  on  Khrushchev's  motiva- 
tion tor  the  comment:  "Perhaps  he  had  that 
exchange  in  mind  when  we  found  ourselves 
sitting  together  again  at  dinner."  A  World  of 
M}i  Own  shows  on  numerous  occasions  this 
tendency  to  force  links  between  events,  to 
link  them  together  in  a  way  that  will  make 
sense  for  both  the  reader  and  the  author.   In 
another  example,  Greene  follows  Pope  John 
Paul  II  into  his  bedroom  in  order  to  make  a 


confession,  and  there  finds  the  Pope  asleep. 
The  following  scene  ensues: 

I  stood  looking  down  at  [his  face],  won- 
dering whether  I  should  wake  him,  but 
there  my  memory  fails  me.  I  suppose  I 
slunk  away,  carrying  with  me  unspoken 
what  must  have  been  a  very  unimpor- 
tant confession.  (54) 
Here,  the  words  "suppose"  and  "must  have 
been"  imply  that  Green  no  longer  remembers 
these  things  to  be  true.   He  draws  conclusions 
where  none  exist,  yet  at  the  same  time  calls 
attention  to  his  doing  so.   Here,  Greene  gives 
us  an  explicit  look  at  what  must  necessarily  be 
the  task  of  the  life-writer,  which  is  to  build  a 
story  from  given  pieces  of  information,  shap- 
ing and  binding  them  together  with  the  mor- 
tar of  imagination  and  invention. 

To  some,  this  analysis  may  all  seem  irrele- 
vant, in  that  regardless  of  the  integrity  with 
which  Greene  recounts  his  dreams,  they  are 
still  nevertheless  dreams,  and  should  be  treat- 
ed as  such  -  fantasy  belonging  to  the  realm  of 
fiction,  which  is  situated  in  the  same  genre  as 
that  which  recounts  the  actual  events  of  a  life. 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  classify  A  World  of 
M)!  Own  as  autobiography,  but  merely  that  we 
look  critically  at  the  nature  of  narrated  'real' 
events,  to  see  if  these  are  in  fact  much  differ- 
ent from  the  narrated  dream.   We  must  first  of 
all  make  note  of  the  fact  that  the  events, 
places  and  people  described  in  realist  narrative 
should  not  be  mistaken  for  anything  other 
than  that  descriptions  of  real  events,  places, 
and  people.   Once  they  have  entered  narra- 
tion they  are  no  longer  'real'  entities,  but  ele- 
ments of  a  story,  and  prone  to  the  distortions 
that  narrative  necessarily  causes.   Although 
this  seems  fairly  obvious,  as  Patrick  O'Neil 
notes,  many  readers  will  make  the  mistake  of 
associating  certain  elements  of  a  narrative, 
such  as  people  and  places,  with  their  homo- 
logues  in  our  world.   O'Neil  illustrates  this 
principle  with  the  following  example:  the 
Amsterdam  described  in  a  narrative,  even  a 
non-fiction  narrative,  is  not  the  same  place  as 
the  Amsterdam  that  we  might  visit  in 
Holland,  but  it  is  another  Amsterdam  -  a  fie- 
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tional  place  which  happens  to  have  the  same 
name  as  a  location  with  which  we  are  famiUar 
(36).  O'Neil  says  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
what  is  obviously  true  of  non-realist 
fiction,  in  short,  is  no  less  true,  even  if 
usually  less  obviously  so,  of  all  narrative, 
whether  fiction  or  non-fiction:  from  the 
point  of  view  of  narrative  theory  - 
whatever  the  laws  of  libel  -  the  ritual 
protestation  frequently  posted  by 
publishers  at  the  beginning  of  narratives 
that  'all  the  characters  in  this  novel  are 
completely  fictitious  and  bear  no 
relation  to  any  living  person'  is  simulta- 
neously both  entirely  true  and  entirely 
unnecessary.  (38) 
Here  again,  Greene's  work  provides  us  with 
an  exaggerated  example  of  the  gulf  that  sepa- 
rates actual  fact  and  narrated  fact.   He  goes  so 
far  as  to  make  a  distinction  between  what  he 
calls  "the  Common  World"  which  we  share, 
and  "My  Own  World"  in  which  his  dreams 
take  place.   Greene's  journal  entries  often  use 
the  names  of  real  people,  although  the  actions 
that  characterize  them  in  Greene's  "Own 
World"  may  bear  little  resemblance  to  their 
actions  of  personalities  in  the  "Common 
World."  For  example,  in  Greene's  dream 
world,  Solzhenitsyn  is  "known  more  as  a 
painter  than  as  a  novelist,"  (13),  and  WH. 
Auden  leads  a  gang  of  guerrillas,  necessitating 
that  Greene  carry  a  kitchen  knife  to  guard 
himself  against  him,  "the  most  dangerous  of 
our  enemies"  (10).   Although  such  examples 
are  obviously  extreme,  they  do  lead  us  to  ques- 
tion what,  in  fact,  the  difference  may  be 
between  the  Auden  that  inhabits  a  dream- 
world, and  the  Auden  that  inhabits  a  biogra- 
phy of  himself.   While  granted,  the  latter  may 
indeed  be  linked  with  certain  actions  per- 
formed by  his  homologue  in  the  real  world,  he 
remains  a  character  in  a  narrative,  and  as 
such,  his  "discursive  presentation  is  equally 
subject  to  potential  manipulation"  (O'Neil 
36).   In  theory,  Auden's  leading  a  gang  of 
guerrillas  in  Greene's  narration  of  a  dream  is 
no  more  fictional  than  would  be  his  eating, 
say,  eggs  for  breakfast  in  a  creative  leap  taken 


by  a  biographer. 

In  the  same  way,  the  events  of  a  life,  once 
narrated,  cannot  possibly  retain  the  character 
of  the  events  themselves.   As  all  things  that 
pass  out  of  real  life  and  into  narration,  these 
events  become  fictions,  elements  of  a  story 
that  must  be  selected,  interpreted,  and 
arranged  to  serve  some  desired  function  within 
that  story.   Greene's  dream  diary  differs  from 
traditional  life-writing  only  in  that  it  performs 
these  operations  not  on  documented  fact,  but 
on  documented  fantasy.  The  outcome,  it 
would  seem  to  me,  is  nearly  the  same;  both 
kinds  of  texts  draw  from  a  life  certain  pieces  of 
information,  and  then  do  what  they  can  to 
make  sense  of  these,  transforming  them  in  the 
process  into  elements  of  a  narrative.   Granted, 
Greene's  text  does  this  on  a  much  smaller 
scale  than  does  mimetic  auto/biography.  His 
dreams  are  treated  as  more  or  less  autonomous 
incidents,  and  do  not  work  together  to  create 
the  cohesive  story  of  a  fantastic  life.   But  per- 
haps we  can  interpret  the  isolation  of  these 
individual  elements  as  a  final  comment  on  the 
nature  of  auto/biography:  there  will  always  be 
a  greater  story  than  the  one  that  is  told.  The 
pieces  of  a  life,  not  inherently  endowed  with 
meaning,  do  not  necessarily  form  on  their  own 
a  life  story.   In  other  words,  there  exists  no 
one  story  of  a  life,  but  within  each  human  life, 
we  are  able  to  find  the  elements  of  many  sto- 
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The  Effects  of  Predacious 
Olfactory  Perception 
in  Eyeless  Drosophila 
melongaster  ^Autants 

Dan  Groover  and  Lanita  Cravey 

This  experiment  was  performed  using  Grammostola  rosea  and  Hyla  cinerea  as  the 

predatory,  olfactory  stimuli  to  study  the  tactic  olfactory  response  of  eyeless  Drosophila  melanogaster 

mutants.   Experimentation  was  performed  by  separating  the  Drosophila  from  each  of  the  2  ^brcies  and 

allowing  only  an  olfactory  stimulus  to  pass  between  them.   After  counting  the  distribution  of 

Drosophila  in  each  segment  of  the  testiyig  tube,  Chi-square  tests  were  performed.   For  the 

Grammostola,  the  Chi-square  value  was  21 .   For  the  Hyla,  the  Chi-square  value  was  116.   These 

values  support  rejection  of  our  null  hypotheses :  that  eyeless  Drosophila  melanogaster  mutants  will  show 

no  olfactory  response  to  Grammostola  and  Hyla.  This  experiment  supports  that  Drosophila  exhibit  a 

negatively  tactic  olfactory  response  to  both  predatory  organisms. 


Introduction 

To  understand  why  and  how  organisms 
respond  to  stimuli,  one  must  look  at  why  spe- 
cific behaviors  develop  in  an  organism  and 
how  these  behaviors  are  advantageous  to  that 
organism.  Taxes  are  innate  behaviors  that  are 
vital  to  some  organisms  and  are  relatively  easi- 
ly studied.  They  are  the  directed  movement 
responses  of  an  organism  either  toward  or 
away  from  the  stimulus.   Positive  taxis  occurs 
when  an  organism  senses  a  stimulus  and  then 
moves  toward  it.  Negative  taxis  occur  when 
an  organism  senses  a  stimulus  and  then  moves 
away  from  it. 

Previous  studies  have  shown  that  Drosophila 
melanogaster  exhibit  positive  taxis  to  various 
odorous  organic  compounds  found  in  ferment- 
ing fruit.   Some  mixtures  of  organic  com- 
pounds seem  to  be  more  effective  in  producing 
a  tactic  response  (Sturtevant,  1921). 
Ashburner  and  Wright  state  that  Drosophila 
detect  odor  in  the  third  segment  of  the  anten- 
nae. Olfactory  orientation  occurs  by  unequal 
stimulation  of  the  two  receptors  in  the  anten- 
nae and  adjustment  of  movement  accordingly 
(1978). 


On  the  above  basis,  we  decided  to  test  the 
tactic  olfactory  response  of  Drosophila  to 
predacious  organisms.  Research  was  found  to 
be  inconclusive  on  the  natural  predators  of 
Drosophila,  therefore  after  consulting  Dr. 
Jeannette  Runquist,  we  decided  to  use  an 
arachnid  and  an  amphibian.   Due  to  limited 
resources,  a  Grammostola  rosea  and  Hyla 
cinerea  were  acquired  for  testing. 
Grammostola  rosea  is  commonly  known  as  the 
Chilean  rose-hair  tarantula.   It  is  found  in  the 
semi-desert  region  of  Chile,  South  America 
(http://www.itis.usda.gOv/plantproj/itis/index.h 
tml).   Hyla  cinerea  is  commonly  known  as  the 
Green  treefrog.   It  is  primarily  found  along  the 
semi-coastal  regions  of  the  southeastern 
United  States  (http://www.npwrc.usgs.gov/nar- 
cam/idguide/hcinerea.htm). 

We  were  unable  to  find  any  previous 
research  in  this  specific  area;  therefore  results 
of  this  study  will  be  significant  to  understand- 
ing the  ecological  relationships  between  pred- 
ator/prey interactions.   Our  first  null  hypothe- 
sis states  that  eyeless  Drosophila  melanogaster 
mutants  will  show  no  olfactory  response  to 
Grammostola.   The  alternative  hypothesis 
states  that  eyeless  Drosophila  melanogaster 
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mutants  will  show  an  olfactory  response  to 
Grammostola.   Our  second  null  hypothesis 
states  that  eyeless  Drosophila  melanogaster 
mutants  will  show  no  olfactory  response  to 
Hyla.  The  alternative  hypothesis  states  that 
eyeless  Drosophila  melanogaster  mutants  will 
show  an  olfactory  response  to  Hyla. 

Materials  and  Methods 

Using  eyeless  Drosophila  melanogaster 
mutants  obtained  from  Carolina  Biological 
Supply  Company,  the  following  procedures 
were  performed.   A  Grammostola  rosea  and  a 
Hyla  cinerea  from  Ed's  Pet  World  were  used  as 
predacious  organisms.  Using  2,  1.25-inch 
diameter  by  12 -inch  long  tubes,  divided  into 
three  sections,  the  olfactory  response  of 
Drosophila  was  tested.  The  Grammostola  was 
placed  into  a  400mL  beaker,  which  was  then 
covered  with  perforated  parafilm. 

Approximately  26  Drosophilas  were  inserted 
into  testing  tube  A  and  allowed  to  reach  equi- 
librium over  a  3-minute  period.   Then  the 
testing  tube  was  placed  against  the  perforated 
parafilm  covering  the  Grammostola.   After  a  3- 
minute  period  the  number  of  Drosophila  in 
each  section  of  the  testing  tube  was  counted. 
A  three-minute  equilibrium  period  followed. 
Two  more  experimental  trials  were  performed 
with  the  Grammostola.   Approximately  25  flies 
were  inserted  into  testing  tube  B  and  allowed 
to  reach  equilibrium  over  a  3-minute  period. 
This  tube  was  then  placed  against  the  perfo- 
rated parafilm  covering  the  Grammostola. 
After  a  3-minute  period  the  number  of 
Drosophila  in  each  section  of  the  testing  tube 
was  counted.   A  three-minute  equilibrium 
period  followed.  Two  more  experimental  trials 
were  performed  with  the  Grammostola. 

The  Hyla  was  placed  into  a  150mL  beaker, 
which  was  then  covered  with  perforated 
parafilm.  The  same  26  flies  in  testing  tube  A 
that  were  used  for  testing  Grammostola  were 
allowed  to  reach  equilibrium  over  a  3-minute 
period.  Then  the  testing  tube  was  placed 
against  the  perforated  parafilm  covering  the 
Hyla.   After  a  3-minute  period  the  number  of 


Drosophila  in  each  section  of  the  testing  tube 
was  counted.   A  three-minute  equilibrium 
period  followed.  Two  more  experimental  trials 
were  performed  with  the  Hyla.   The  same  25 
flies  in  testing  tube  B  that  were  used  in  testing 
Grammostola  were  allowed  to  reach  equilibri- 
um over  a  3-minute  period.   This  tube  was 
then  placed  against  the  perforated  parafilm 
covering  the  Hyla.   After  a  3-minute  period 
the  number  of  Drosophila  in  each  section  of 
the  testing  tube  was  counted.  A  three-minute 
equilibrium  period  followed.  Two  more  exper- 
imental trials  were  performed  with  the  Hyla. 

Two  Chi-square  tests  were  performed  to  ana- 
lyze the  data. 

Results 

Table  1:  Chi-square  of  olfactory  response  to 
Grammostola  rosea  in  Drosophila.  CV  =  criti- 
cal value,  df  =  degrees  of  freedom,  Prob.  = 
Probability  level 


X^l 

21 

CV 

6 

df 

2 

Prob. 

95% 

Table  2:  Chi-square  of  olfactory  response  to 
Hyla  cinerea  in  Drosophila.  CV  =  critical 
value,  df  =  degrees  of  freedom,  Prob.  - 
Probability  level 


A.  A  2 

116 

CV 

6 

df 

2 

Prob. 

95% 

After  performing  Chi-square  tests  on  each  of 
the  2  experiments  the  following  values  were 
concluded  and  are  shown  in  Tables  1  and  2. 
For  experiment  1 ,  testing  Grammostola,  the 
final  X^  value  is  21.   For  experiment  2,  testing 
Hyla,  the  final  X^  value  is  116.  Using  a  95% 
confidence  level  and  2  degrees  of  freedom,  the 
critical  value  was  set  at  6.0.  We  concluded 
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that  both  of  the  null  hypotheses,  that  eyeless 
Drosophila  melanogaster  mutants  will  show  no 
olfactory  response  to  Grammostola  and  that 
eyeless  Drosophila  melanogaster  mutants  will 
show  no  olfactory  response  to  Hyla,  should  be 
rejected. 

Discussion 

Drosophila  melanogaster  displayed  a  nega- 
tive tactic  response  to  both  predatory  olfactory 
stimuli,  as  shown  in  both  Tables  1  and  2.   We 
then  reject  both  of  our  null  hypotheses  and 
accept  both  of  our  alternative  hypotheses, 
which  are  as  follows:  that  eyeless  Drosophila 
melanogaster  mutants  will  show  an  olfactory 
response  to  Grammostola  and  Hyki. 

The  X~  values  demonstrate  that  the  differ- 
ences between  the  assortment  of  flies  in  the 
three  compartments  were  not  due  to  chance 
events  at  the  95  percent  confidence  level. 
The  largest  difference  was  shown  in  the  sec- 
tion furthest  from  the  predatory  organism, 
revealing  that  overall  flies  were  responding  to 
the  predatory  olfactory  stimuli  by  moving 
away  from  it.   The  amount  of  flies  in  the  mid- 
dle section  and  the  section  closest  to  the 
predatory  organisms  also  demonstrated  a  sig- 
nificant decrease  revealing  that  this  decline  in 
numbers  was  also  not  by  chance. 

Given  that  Drosophila  display  a  negatively 
tactic  response  to  Grammostola  and  Hyla,  evo- 
lutionary benefits  can  be  derived.  Just  as 
Drosophila  must  rely  on  fundamental  direction- 
al responses  to  guide  their  movement  through 
the  environment,  they  must  also  rely  upon 
olfactory  responses  to  detect  proximate  preda- 
tory organisms.   Ashburner  and  Wright  point 
out  that  this  is  possible  because  of  the 
chemoreceptors  located  on  the  third  segment 
of  the  antennae  (1978).   Detection  of  preda- 
tory organisms  by  the  presence  of  olfactory 
stimuli  may  increase  the  likelihood  for  sur- 
vival of  Drosophila  by  enabling  escape. 

Possible  sources  of  error  could  be  due  to 
human  error  in  counting  numbers,  given  that 


Drosophila  are  highly  motile  organisms. 
Research  performed  by  Ashburner  and  Wright 
found  that  when  both  antennae  are  removed 
the  flies  fail  to  respond  to  odor;  flies  with  one 
antenna  respond  weakly  to  odor  (1978).   Even 
though  there  was  no  intentional  removal  of 
antennae  in  their  entirety  or  partially,  transfer 
of  Drosophila  between  vials  could  have  resulted 
in  damage  of  the  antennae  producing  mini- 
mized responses  to  odor.   Error  could  have  also 
resulted  from  small  sample  size  of  predatory 
organisms  and  the  small  quantity  of  trials  per- 
formed.  Discrepancies  in  the  predatory/prey 
pathway  between  Drosophila  and  both  predato- 
ry organisms  could  skew  effects  seen  in  this 
experiment.  The  Hyla  showed  the  strongest 
response  implying  a  more  direct  predator/prey 
pathway  between  the  Hyla  and  the  Drosophila, 
as  compared  to  the  Grammostola  and  the 
Drosophila.   Quite  possibly,  Grammostola  does 
not  feed  upon  Drosophila  but  larger  organisms, 
such  as  crickets.  This  could  explain 
Drosophila  s  weakened  tactic  response  to 
Grammostola  as  compared  to  the  Hyla. 

In  conclusion,  further  experimentation 
could  include  Drosophila's  olfactory  responses 
to  various  other  predatory  odor  stimuli,  as  well 
as,  testing  of  other  prey  organisms'  olfactory 
responses  to  their  predatory  organisms.   Also 
increased  trial  quantity  for  each  predatory 
odor  stimulus  need  to  be  run. 
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The  Honorahlef  Untouchahle 

Mayor  Richard  Arringtoriy  Jr^: 

An  Analysis  of  The  Birmingham  News^ 

Representation  of  Birmingham's 

First  Black  Mayor 

Evan  D.  Garner 


The  Birmingham  municipal  election  of 
October  30,  1979  did  not  shock  the 
world,  hut  it  did  transform  it.   One 
might  as  well  call  the  Boston  Tea  Party  a  for- 
mality and  nothing  else.  No  one  possessing 
an  alert  political  conscious  -  not  even  King 
George  himself  -  startled  with  disbelief  when 
he  or  she  learned  that  his  Majesty's  tea  had 
been  found  floating  in  Boston  Harbor.   In  the 
1770s,  Americans  lived  in  a  pregnant  political 
era;  the  foundations  for  uprooting  the  status 
quo  lay  solidly  beneath  the  colonies. 
Consequently,  the  revolutionaries  met  the 
opportunity  for  upheaval  and  embraced  it. 
Centuries  later,  facing  the  same  sense  of  polit- 
ical expectation,  the  electors  of  Birmingham 
marshaled  a  new  era  into  city  government. 
The  victory  celebrations  raged  on  into  the 
dawn  of  Halloween;  the  citizens  of 
Birmingham  had  officially  chosen  their  first 
black  mayor.   For  many,  a  feeling  of  satisfac- 
tion overwhelmed  the  complementary  sensa- 
tion of  ecstasy  because  this  was  the  second 
time  that  voters  offered  Richard  Arrington 
their  support.   Earlier,  in  the  general  election, 
Arrington  had  garnered  more  votes  than  any 
of  his  rivals.   On  October  30,  people  went  to 
the  polls  having  read  the  headlines  predicting 
Arrington's  victory  in  the  runoff.  The  calcu- 
lation proved  correct;  only  this  time,  when  all 
the  ballots  had  been  counted,  the  triumph  was 
official. 

Since  its  incorporation  in  1871,  men  of 
Anglo-Saxon  ancestry  had  held  Birmingham's 
highest  office.   Finally,  after  years  of  physical 


and  political  abuse,  the  majority  of 
Birmingham  came  together  to  elect  a  member 
of  its  race,  an  African-American.   Although  a 
majority  had  chosen  him.  Mayor  Arrington 
did  not  enjoy  overwhelming  support.   Many 
white  citizens  of  Birmingham,  who  feared  a 
loss  in  power,  had  been  praying  for  Arrington's 
rival,  Frank  Parsons.  Immediately  after 
Arrington  "edged  his  way  into  the  mayor's 
office,"  he  encountered  very  legitimate  rem- 
nants of  Birmingham's  dark  history  of  racial 
strife  (Frieden,  "Mixed  Reviews"  Fl).   On 
October  30,  the  night  of  remarkable  change, 
death  threats  forced  Police  Chief  B.  R.  Myers 
to  provide  constant  protection  for  the  newly 
elected  mayor  (Thomas,  "Arrington's  Life 
Threatened"  Al).   Because  of  the  racial  split 
and  narrow  victory.  Mayor  Arrington  entered 
his  new  role  carefully. 

Arrington's  election  as  Birmingham's  first 
black  mayor  was  particularly  notable  because 
of  Birmingham's  history  of  racial  violence. 
Even  into  the  1980s,  citywide  racial  tension 
made  Arrington's  position  precarious.   Because 
The  Birmingham  News  was  Birmingham's 
newspaper  with  the  widest  circulation,  one 
might  expect  to  find  at  least  traces  of  the 
biased  opinion  of  the  dissatisfied  white  com- 
munity in  The  News'  reporting.   Despite  the 
racial  conflict  ever  present  in  the  citizens' 
minds,  however.  The  Birmingham  News  did 
not  exploit  Arrington  by  attacking  his  posi- 
tion on  racially  sensitive  issues.   Rather,  The 
News,  during  Arrington's  first  twelve  months, 
consistently  supported  the  new  mayor  -  even 
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going  to  great  lengths  to  ensure  Arrington'  s 
success  against  great  odds. 

Years  before  the  citizens  of  Birmingham 
anticipated  an  African- American  mayor, 
Richard  Arrington's  parents  were  experiencing 
second-class  citizenship.   Even  after  Brown  v. 
Board  of  Education,  the  1954  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decision  that  declared  that  segregation 
is  inherently  unequal,  African-Americans  like 
Richard  Arrington  and  his  parents  lived  in  an 
alternative  and  vastly  inferior  society. 
African- Americans,  who  then  were  called 
Negroes  but  only  in  the  most  sympathetic  of 
company,  faced  daily  harassment  and  brutal 
violence.   As  Juan  Williams  notes, 
Birmingham,  Alabama  recorded  "eighteen 
unsolved  bombings  in  black  neighborhoods" 
between  1957  and  1963,  earning  the  southern 
city  the  nickname  "Bombingham"  (179). 

During  the  revolutionary  1960s,  Americans 
watched  scenes  of  children  being  blown  over 
by  the  awesome  force  of  water,  which  flew 
from  maliciously  aimed  fire  hoses.   American 
families  listened  to  nightly  news  coverage  of 
Bull  Connor  thundering  repulsive  slurs  at 
determined  adolescents.   Ultimately,  the  hor- 
rors of  Birmingham  united  national  concerns 
for  civil  rights,  and  after  decades  of  ruthless- 
ness,  the  men  who  had  been  holding  the  hoses 
finally  stopped  battering  the  innocent  chil- 
dren. With  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1965, 
Congress  eliminated  the  legal  barrier  that  had 
kept  the  two  American  societies  apart. 

Long  established  legal  barriers,  however, 
ensconced  much  more  enduring  walls  of  sepa- 
ration, and  although  years  quickly  flew  by, 
progress  in  racial  relations  dragged  forward 
almost  imperceptibly.   In  Birmingham  during 
the  1970s,  uniformed  police  officers  took  the 
place  of  mysterious  bombers  as  the  source  of 
deadly  violence  in  the  black  community. 
Even  at  the  end  of  the  decade,  racially  moti- 
vated police  brutality  still  haunted  the  city. 
As  Kitty  Frieden  of  The  Birmingham  News 
reported,  Arrington  was  primarily  motivated 
to  seek  the  Birmingham  mayorship  by  the 
slaying  of  Bonita  Carter,  a  young  black  woman 
whom  an  officer  mistook  for  a  robbery  suspect 


("Arrington's  First  100  Days"  F4).  Issues  of 
race,  including  racial  unity,  dominated 
Arrington's  campaign  platform  and  his  twen- 
ty-year term  as  mayor. 

Upon  his  election,  Mayor  Arrington  faced 
many  challenges,  three  of  which  were  ( 1 ) 
making  race  an  issue,  (2)  paying  back  political 
favors,  and  (3)  fulfilling  campaign  promises  to 
reduce  crime.   In  his  handling  of  these  three 
issues.  Mayor  Arrington  continually  upset  the 
citizens  of  Birmingham,  but  The  Birmingham 
News  remained  supportive  of  Arrington. 
Even  on  politically  embarrassing,  potentially 
career-ending  issues  of  nepotism.  The  News 
seemed  to  minimize  its  criticism  of  Arrington 
in  an  attempt  to  ensure  that  Birmingham's 
first  black  mayor  would  be  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  succeed. 

Mayor  Richard  Arrington,  either  completely 
confident  in  the  media's  support  or  wholly 
compelled  to  yield  to  political  pressure,  twice 
granted  Lieutenant  Governor  George 
McMillan  and  his  law  firm  an  important  con- 
tract for  city  business.   Four  months  into  his 
first  term  Arrington  announced  that  the  firm 
of  McMillan  and  Spratling  would  be  retained 
in  conjunction  with  a  second  law  firm  as  bond 
counsel  for  the  financial  aspect  of  an  upcom- 
ing parking  deck  addition  at  the  Birmingham 
airport  (Frieden,  "Arrington  Giving  City 
Business"  E2).   George  McMillan  endorsed 
Arrington  during  the  mayoral  runoff,  helping 
Arrington  gain  the  important  votes  of  down- 
town business  leaders,  and  along  with  the  per- 
sonal assistance  of  the  lieutenant  governor, 
McMillan's  firm  also  supported  Arrington's 
campaign. 

The  situation  for  Arrington  worsened; 
Frieden  continued,  "McMillan  acknowledges 
his  firm  has  had  no  experience  as  bond  coun- 
sel" ("Arrington  Giving  City  Business"  E2). 
Arrington  had  been  elected  by  a  narrow  mar- 
gin yet  openly  admitted  that  his  appointment 
of  McMillan's  firm  was  somewhat  political. 
When  asked  about  his  motivation  for  the 
appointment,  Arrington  replied,  "I  don't 
intend  to  be  locked  in  by  three  or  four  firms 
who  have  cornered  the  market.  .  .  IPolitics] 
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works  both  ways"  (qtd.  in  Frieden,  "Arrington 
Giving  City  Business"  E2). 

Mayor  Arrington  had  established  a  situation 
that  could  have  easily  been  detrimental  to  his 
already  unstable  popular  support.   If  The 
Birmingham  News  had  emphasized  that 
Arrington's  decision  was  ethically  question- 
able, then  he  may  not  have  ever  gained  the 
public  esteem  that  won  him  six  consecutive 
terms  in  office.   Instead,  The  Birmingham 
News  ran  only  one  article  on  the  issue,  which 
to  Arrington's  benefit  included  rather  mitigat- 
ing language.   In  the  article,  the  author  devot- 
ed seven  frill  paragraphs  to  explaining  why  the 
city  will  theoretically  not  be  spending  any 
more  money  than  it  would  if  only  one  firm 
had  been  hired  ("Arrington  Giving  City 
Business"  E2). 

In  that  same  article,  after  briefly  raising 
another  potentially  embarrassing  issue  in 
which  Arrington  had  recommended  McMillan 
for  a  second  contract,  Frieden  kindly  pointed 
out  that  fees  would  not  be  paid  by  the  city  in 
the  second  appointment  even  though  it  would 
involve  work  then  being  done  by  the  city's 
legal  department.  She  also  noted  that  no  spe- 
cial bond  experience  would  be  necessary  for 
the  second  appointment  ("Arrington  Giving 
City  Business"  E2). 

With  the  help  of  The  Birmingham  News. 
Mayor  Arrington  survived  the  first  round  of 
political  fallout  over  his  blatant  favoritism  of 
one  of  his  chief  campaign  contributors.   Less 
than  four  months  later,  however,  Arrington 
again  needed  Birmingham's  largest  newspaper 
for  protection.   As  before,  Arrington  appoint- 
ed McMillan's  firm  for  city  patronage,  this 
time  denying  that  his  decision  was  politically 
motivated.   In  response.  The  Birmingham 
News  —  rather  than  expose  Arrington  to  an 
onslaught  of  public  outrage  -  devoted  only  one 
full  sentence  for  somewhat  explicit  criticism: 
"McMillan  was  an  important  political  support- 
er of  Mayor  Richard  Arrington  in  last  year's 
mayoral  election,  and  it  was  Arrington  who 
appointed  the  firm"  (Frieden,  "Mayor  Denies 
Politics"  C2). 

Mayor  Arrington  had  escaped  another 


would-be  major  crisis  without  any  significant 
political  damage  —  a  feat  many  politicians 
would  relish.   Political  payback,  however,  was 
not  Mayor  Arrington's  only  trouble  spot.   One 
reason  the  black  community  was  united 
behind  Arrington  was  their  response  to 
Arrington's  commitment  to  racial  equality. 
That  same  political  strength  brought 
Arrington  much  heated  criticism  from  the 
white  community.   Arrington  dealt  with  mak- 
ing race  an  issue  throughout  his  time  in  City 
Hall.   He  implemented  numerous  policies  to 
promote  African-American  representation  in 
city  government,  and,  in  contrast  to  The 
Birmingham  News'  interpretation,  many  white 
citizens  in  Birmingham  expressed  dismay  over 
such  policies. 

A  mere  two  months  into  his  first  term. 
Mayor  Arrington  addressed  a  two  thousand 
member  audience  on  January  2,  1980,  the 
117th  anniversary  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation.   In  his  address,  he  charged  the 
black  community  to  continue  financial  sup- 
port of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  (NAACP) 
and  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference  (SCLC).   He  "pointed  to  a  back- 
sliding in  [black  participation  in]  both  [politics 
and  economics]  and  chided  blacks  tor  not 
using  'your  tools  of  liberation'"  ("Rights 
Struggle"  A2).   Appropriately,  Arrington  con- 
tinued to  openly  encourage  African- 
Americans  -  those  who  made  up  both  the 
city's  majority  and  the  majority  of  those  voted 
for  him. 

With  the  election  of  Birmingham's  first 
black  mayor  came  many  changes,  one  of 
which  was  the  declaration  of  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  Day  as  a  city  holiday.   Speaking  to 
1500  people.  Mayor  Arrington  expressed  his 
hope  for  the  further  appreciation  of  Dr.  King's 
contribution  to  America  and  to  Birmingham. 
Although  this  seems  to  be  a  rather  benign 
public  policy,  many  white  citizens  grew  angry 
over  this  and  other  "black  issues." 

In  an  article  entitled  "Mixed  Reviews  From 
Whites,"  Frieden  relays  the  comments  of  an 
unnamed,  high  city  official  on  the  white  com- 
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munity's  perception  of  Arrington,  "some 
whites  didn't  like  Arrington's  speeches  to  the 
NAACP  and  similar  black  groups,  his  call  to 
make  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Day  a  national 
holiday  and  what  they  call  his  'blackmailing' 
President  Carter"  (Fl).   In  a  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor, a  citizen  of  Marion,  Alabama  expounds 
upon  the  issue  surrounding  President  Carter, 
writing  that  he  was  "shocked"  to  learn  that 
Arrington  planned  to  withhold  his  endorse- 
ment of  Carter  unless  Carter  appointed  two 
black  men  from  Alabama  to  federal  judge- 
ships.  In  his  letter  the  citizen  continued,  "If 
Arrington  is  indeed  guilty  of  such  racism  and 
blackmail,  and  if  the  president  of  the  United 
States  has  given  in  to  that  kind  of  minority 
political  pressure... then  neither  man  is  worthy 
of  holding  political  office"  (Knudsen  AlO). 

Mayor  Arrington  had  every  reason  to  be 
concerned  about  his  image  in  the  white  com- 
munity. Nevertheless,  Arrington  remained 
true  to  his  campaign  platform,  taking  every 
opportunity  to  promote  black  advancement. 
In  a  public  statement,  Arrington  advocated 
magnet  schools  as  an  alternative  way  to  pro- 
mote integration  in  Birmingham's  public 
schools  (Bouler  and  Frieden  Al).   Several 
months  later,  Arrington  again  spoke  out  pub- 
licly, this  time  risking  the  support  of  trial 
lawyers  by  attacking  the  American  Bar 
Association  for  its  view  that  U.  W.  Clemon, 
an  Arrington-supported  nominee  for  the  fed- 
eral bench,  was  incompetent  (Frieden, 
"Arrington  Blasts"  A2). 

In  an  effort  to  avert  the  focus  on  Arrington's 
policies  from  the  race  issue.  The  Birmingham 
News  repeatedly  mentioned  Arrington's  com- 
mitment to  the  white  community.  First,  in  the 
article  "Mixed  Review  From  Whites,"  Frieden 
draws  attention  to  a  quote  from  a  member  of 
the  mayor's  staff  that  says  Arrington  spends 
more  time  with  white  civic  and  business 
groups  than  with  their  black  counterparts 
(Fl).   She  continues,  "The  mayor  has  worked 
hard  to  keep  his  campaign  promise  of  appoint- 
ing a  racially  balanced  staff.   In  fact,  by  nam- 
ing four  blacks  and  four  whites,  he  has  become 
the  first  mayor  to  have  an  executive  staff  that 


reflects  the  almost  50-50  racial  makeup  of  the 
city"  ("Mixed  Reviews"  Fl). 

In  another  article,  Frieden  focuses  even 
more  exclusively  on  Arrington's  efforts  to 
reach  out  to  white  citizens.   She  writes. 

The  Huffman  community  was  especially 
sensitive  to  lArrington's]  election,  since 
the  area  had  voted  heavily  in  favor  of 
Frank  Parsons,  Arrington's  runoff  oppo- 
nent.  Some  residents  may  have  feared 
ostracism  once  Arrington  was  in  office. 
But  there  was  no  sign  of  that 
Wednesday  night."  ("Mayor's  100  Day" 
A5) 
By  focusing  on  Arrington's  efforts  to  include 
the  white  community,  The  Birmingham  News. 
a  largely  white  newspaper,  provided  readers 
with  reasons  to  forsake  their  blame  that 
Arrington  was  too  "black  oriented."  In  doing 
so.  The  News  did  Arrington  yet  another  great 
service. 

Mayor  Arrington's  efforts  to  include  the 
white  community  may  have  been  successful, 
but  another  wound  -  one  that  bridged  both 
the  white  and  black  communities  -  lay  open. 
Reducing  crime  became  Mayor  Arrington's 
boldest  campaign  promise  and  his  biggest 
challenge.  The  mayor's  relationship  with  the 
police  department  became  estranged  over  two 
central  issues.   First,  Arrington's  relationship 
with  the  police  department  suffered  over  the 
issue  of  Officer  George  Sands'  rehiring  after 
having  been  suspended  for  shooting  Bonita 
Carter,  the  girl  whose  death  inspired 
Arrington  to  seek  the  mayorship.   Second, 
Mayor  Arrington  failed  to  establish  a  working 
relationship  with  Police  Chief  B.  R.  Myers. 
Nevertheless,  The  Birmingham  News,  as 
before,  did  everything  they  could  to  support 
Mayor  Arrington  -  even  during  times  of  over- 
whelming public  criticism. 

Rather  than  waiting  until  Arrington  needed 
its  help.  The  Birmingham  News  took  a  pre- 
emptive measure  by  praising  Arrington's  "War 
on  Crime"  in  an  editorial  written  only  eleven 
weeks  after  his  election:  "Doubtless  the  figures 
mean  that  Mayor  Arrington's  'War  on  Crime,' 
which  he  put  into  effect  shortly  after  taking 
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office,  is  paying  some  dividends"  ("Crime 
Drops"  A4).  Not  long  after  the  editor  accen- 
tuated Arrington's  accomplishments,  the 
mayor  found  himself  trapped  between  personal 
principles  and  the  rule  of  law. 

Mayor  Arrington  came  into  office  commit- 
ted to  taking  a  stand  against  police  brutality. 
He  felt  that  the  officer  who  shot  unarmed 
Bonita  Carter,  a  young  black  woman  sitting  in 
a  parked  car,  should  have  been  fired  (Frieden, 
"Arrington's  First  100  Days"  F4).   At  the  time 
of  the  shooting,  however,  Arrington  was  not 
mayor,  but  when  Officer  Sands  was  reevaluat- 
ed and  found  to  be  fit  for  duty,  Arrington  — 
three  months  into  his  term  —  objected  to 
Sands'  reappointment  to  active  police  duty. 
Arrington  delayed  Sands'  return  by  ordering 
another  complete  psychological  evaluation  of 
him  (Frieden,  "Sands  Doesn't  Go"  Al). 

In  response  to  the  growing  tension  between 
Arrington  and  the  police  department.  The 
Birmingham  News  praised  Arrington's  rela- 
tionship with  police  just  one  day  after  citing 
the  mayor's  block  of  Sands'  reappointment. 
The  same  author,  Kitty  Friedman,  wrote, 
"Nevertheless,  Arrington's  support  of  the 
police  department  has  done  one  thing 
Arrington  hoped  to  do.   It  has  reassured  many 
of  the  whites  who  opposed  his  election 
("Arrington's  First  100  Days"  Fl). 

Mayor  Arrington,  quickly  running  out  of 
ways  to  keep  Sands  off  the  police  force,  hesi- 
tantly agreed  to  offer  Sands  a  job  in  any  other 
city  department.   As  before.  The  Birmingham 
News  offered  its  praise  of  the  mayor's  decision, 
including  an  editorial  that  calls  the  mayor's 
choice  the  best  possible  decision  even  though 
he  in  effect  sidestepped  the  issue  ("Mayor's 
Decision"  F2).   Finally,  Jefferson  County 
Circuit  Court  Judge  William  Barber  ordered 
that  Sands  be  allowed  back  on  the  police  force 
without  any  further  delay.   Rather  than  fight 
the  decision  in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Mayor 
Arrington  agreed  to  allow  Sands  back  to  duty 
without  any  additional  challenges.   Arrington 
clearly  suffered  a  great  loss,  but  the  diligent 
Birmingham  News  kept  everything  in  a  posi- 
tive, pro-Arrington  perspective.   In  her 


response  to  Arrington's  defeat,  Frieden  never 
once  mentioned  that  Arrington  might  be  at 
fault  or  that  Sands  deserved  his  job  back. 
Instead,  she  emphasized  how  Arrington  had 
made  the  decision  that  could  bring  healing  to 
the  racially  divided  community  ("Mayor's 
Words"  Al 3). 

Although  The  Birmingham  News  advanced 
a  glorified  view  of  Mayor  Arrington's  involve- 
ment with  Officer  Sands,  reality  showed  a  dif- 
ferent story.   Because  he  felt  that  the  mayor 
had  stripped  him  of  all  responsibility  for  and 
control  of  the  police  department.  Police  Chief 
B.  R.  Myers  tendered  his  resignation  to  the 
mayor,  who  quickly  rejected  it.   On  three 
occasions.  Mayor  Arrington  had  intervened 
and  overturned  a  disciplinary  decision  that 
Myers  had  made.   As  usual,  The  Birmingham 
News  offered  insight  on  the  mayor's  behalf, 
but  this  time  it  was  not  convincing  (Winne, 
"Won't  be  a  Taper  Shuffler'"  Al).   Mayor 
Arrington  had  made  several  critical  errors  that 
had  directly  resulted  in  friction  between  two 
individuals  for  whom  cooperation  is  essential. 

Two  days  later,  to  "clear  the  air,"  The 
Birmingham  News  printed  an  editorial 
reasserting  the  mayor's  authority  over  Chief 
Myers:  "All  members  of  the  police  department 
need  to  recognize  that  as  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  city,  the  mayor  has  the  final  respon- 
sibility and  authority  for  all  city  departments" 
("Rumble  at  City  Hall"  A6).   At  the  same 
time,  the  editorial  makes  a  token  effort  at 
holding  the  mayor  responsible  for  cooperation. 
It  mentions  the  importance  of  using  the  police 
chief  as  more  than  a  figurehead,  but  also 
asserts  that  the  mayor  already  understands  the 
chief's  role,  absolving  the  mayor  of  almost  all 
blame  ("Rumble  at  City  Hall"  A6). 

Soon  it  became  evident  that  Arrington's 
conflict  with  Sands  had  ramifications  through- 
out the  police  department,  which  inhibited 
the  mayor  from  successfully  initiating  a  work- 
ing relationship  with  Chief  Myers.   Making 
matters  worse,  the  nation  was  in  an  economic 
slump  when  Arrington  came  into  power,  and 
as  chief  executive  of  the  city,  he  felt  com- 
pelled to  act  in  the  city's  best  interests  -  both 
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financial  and  otherwise  -  by  cutting  back  the 
annual  budget.  The  Birmingham  News 
reported  that  "rumors  were  flying  in  City  Hall 
that  as  many  as  26  higher  ranking  police  posi- 
tions, including  a  deputy  chief,  would  be 
involved  in  the  rollback  or  reduction  in  rank" 
(Frieden  and  Kennedy  Al).   Immediately  the 
police  force,  led  by  their  chief,  condemned 
Arrington's  proposal.  Two  days  later.  The 
Birmingham  News  announced  that  Myers  and 
Arrington  were  meeting  behind  closed  doors 
to  discuss  alternatives  to  the  plan  (Kennedy 
Al). 

Things  grew  worse,  and  The  Birmingham 
News  reported  that  Mayor  Arrington  had 
recently  rejected  an  alternative  budget  that 
Chief  Myers  had  offered  that  would  have  min- 
imized the  intra-department  demotions. 
Arrington,  receiving  complaints  from  both  the 
white  and  black  communities,  confronted  an 
extremely  sensitive  issue.   The  Birmingham 
News,  still  committed  to  Arrington,  reported 
that  it  was  not  only  Arrington  who  lacked  the 
support  of  the  police  department;  rather, 
Myers  had  lost  the  support  of  his  subordinates 
because  he  "delegates  no  authority,  seldom 
seeks  advice  among  other  high  ranking  offi- 
cers, and  has  little  camaraderie  with  his  subor- 
dinates" (Frieden,  "Arrington  vs.  Myers"  Fl). 
As  such.  The  News  seemed  to  be  shifting 
some  of  the  blame  away  from  Arrington  and 
toward  Chief  Myers. 

By  May  1980,  The  Birmingham  News 
admitted  that  many  citizens  had  spoken  out 
against  Arrington's  rollback  budget.  Frieden, 
however,  quickly  offered  a  rational  explana- 
tion for  the  public's  discontent,  writing  that  as 
Mayor  Arrington  had  truthfully  indicated,  the 
number  of  jobs  affected  in  the  police  depart- 
ment were  small  when  compared  with  the  pro- 
posed losses  in  the  street  and  sanitation 
department,  1.8  percent  and  7.4  percent, 
respectively  (Frieden,  "Job  Cuts"  Fl).   Again, 
The  News  reported  favorably  of  Mayor 
Arrington  despite  his  overwhelming  lack  of 
united  popular  support. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  The  Birmingham 
News,  this  largely  unsuccessful  exchange 


between  the  mayor  and  the  police  chief  con- 
tinued until  Myers  resigned  in  the  beginning 
of  Arrington's  second  year  as  mayor.   Most 
notable,  however,  is  The  News'  unwavering 
support  for  the  increasingly  unpopular 
Arrington.   The  bold,  italicized  print  at  the 
top  of  one  of  her  articles,  revealed  how 
Frieden  really  felt  about  the  mayor's  stubborn- 
ness and  resolve:  "In  final  analysis, 
Arrington's  budget  actions  took  courage" 
lemphasis  in  original!  ("Final  Analysis"  AlO). 
Rather  than  accuse  Arrington  of  overstepping 
his  authority,  which  -  as  the  courts  pointed 
out  -  he  had  done  at  least  once,  Frieden 
offered  Arrington  extraordinarily  high  praise. 

During  Arrington's  first  twelve  months,  The 
Birmingham  News  never  once  showed  any  sig- 
nificant bias  against  Mayor  Arrington.   On 
the  contrary.  The  News  —  as  described  by  Dr. 
Ed  LaMonte,  a  senior  political  advisor  to 
Arrington  —  "bent  over  backwards"  to 
accommodate  the  difficulties  that  the  mayor 
faced  as  Birmingham's  first  black  chief  execu- 
tive. 

Several  counter  arguments  to  this  thesis 
need  to  be  addressed.   The  Birmingham  News 
did  not  necessarily  offer  its  steadfast  support  of 
Richard  Arrington,  because  it  wanted  to  give 
him  a  greater  opportunity  to  succeed  in  spite 
of  the  difficulties  that  arose  from  his  position 
as  Birmingham's  first  black  mayor.  Nor  is  it 
definite  that  The  News  thought  highly  of 
Arrington  at  all.  The  News  may  have  felt 
compelled  to  give  Arrington  a  break  because 
of  his  particular  situation.   In  fact,  the  most 
significant  counter  argument  to  the  thesis  of 
this  paper  is  that  The  Birmingham  News  gra- 
ciously allowed  Mayor  Arrington  a  honey- 
moon period  free  from  all  sharp  criticism. 

In  a  personal  interview.  Mayor  Arrington 
acknowledged  that  the  media  was  far  more 
forgiving  during  his  first  term  than  later  in  his 
career.   Unfortunately,  this  fact  may  be  mis- 
takenly used  to  discredit  the  thesis  of  this 
paper.   After  careful  analysis,  one  sees  that  a 
so-called  honeymoon  period  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  assertion  that  The  Birming- 
ham News  went  to  great  lengths  to  support 
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Mayor  Arrington  during  the  his  first  twelve, 
turbulent  months.   Upon  answering  the  first 
question,  however,  a  second  question  arises.   If 
The  Birmingham  News  had  given  Arrington  a 
grace  period,  not  because  he  was  the  first 
black  mayor  but  simply  because  he  was  a  new 
mayor,  would  this  paper's  thesis  still  hold  true? 
It  that  were  the  case,  the  conclusion  that  The 
News  had  acted  in  the  specific  interests  of 
promoting  racial  harmony  and  easing  the  tran- 
sition from  a  white-dominated  government  to 
widely  black  leadership  would  have  been 
unfounded. 

Several  sources  confirm  the  argument  that 
The  Birmingham  News,  while  granting 
Arrington  a  honeymoon  of  sorts,  did  not  do  so 
arbitrarily.   First,  The  Birmingham  Times,  the 
Southeast's  largest  weekly  African-American 
newspaper,  covered  Arrington  in  a  significant- 
ly different  way  than  The  News.   While  both 
spoke  highly  of  Arrington's  achievements  in 
the  areas  of  crime  reduction  and  racial  inte- 
gration. The  Times  chose  not  to  thoroughly 
report  on  several  of  the  most  trying  issues  in 
Arrington's  first  twelve  months.   For  example. 
The  Times  never  gave  significant  attention  to 
either  of  the  McMillan  scandals.   Because  The 
Times  is  a  weekly  publication,  it  is  possible 
that  neither  of  the  stories  came  to  the  press  at 
a  time  when  they  were  newsworthy,  but  one 
would  expect  at  least  some  coverage  of  such  a 
significant  story.  Likewise,  The  Birmingham 
Times  never  gave  much  coverage  to  the  issue 
of  white  citizens  feeling  excluded  from 
Arrington's  policies.   Both  of  these  examples 
support  the  thesis  that  The  Birmingham  News 
was  not  arbitrary  in  its  increased  sensitivity  to 
racial  issues  during  Arrington's  first  twelve 
months.   Rather,  in  contrast  to  The  Times,  it 
provided  complete  and  fair  coverage  of  the 
issues  and  events  that  transpired,  while  still 
granting  Arrington  some  growing  room. 

Also  upholding  The  Birmingham  News' 
view  that  Arrington  had  made  many  wise 
choices  was  a  CBS  television  crew.  The 
report,  which  aired  on  the  CBS  national  news, 


stated,  "Comments  were  positive  in  general. 
Even  his  opponent  in  the  mayor's  race,  Frank 
Parsons,  had  some  good  things  to  say  about 
him"  ("Good  Job"  Fl).   This  information  sup- 
ports the  claim  that  The  Birmingham  News 
was  fair  and  complete  in  its  coverage  of  Mayor 
Arrington's  first  year  in  office  because,  as  an 
outside  source,  it  confirms  what  The  News 
had  been  reporting  about  the  new  mayor. 

The  current  mayoral  situation  in 
Birmingham  is  another  argument  for  why  The 
Birmingham  News  did  not  arbitrarily  give 
Mayor  Arrington  a  grace  period.   Mayor 
Kincaid,  the  second  elected  black  mayor  in 
Birmingham  has  received  steady  criticism  from 
The  Birmingham  News  during  his  first  year  in 
office.   Although  Kincaid,  like  Arrington,  was 
elected  in  a  runoff  election  by  a  very  narrow 
margin,  the  idea  of  a  black  mayor  in 
Birmingham  was  nothing  new.   During 
Arrington's  twenty  years  in  power,  the  citizen- 
ry had  grown  accustomed  to  a  black  mayor 
who  advocated  racially  balanced  public  poli- 
cies.  As  soon  as  Kincaid  was  elected,  he  was 
expected  to  pick  up  exactly  where  Arrington 
had  left  off  -  with  two  decades  of  experience. 
The  News'  reaction  to  Kincaid  was  fair  and 
thorough,  but  it  lacked  the  forgivingness  that 
Arrington  experienced.   This  helps  prove  that 
The  Birmingham  News  acted  specifically 
when  it  gave  Arrington  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  because  he  faced  a  situation  that  no  one 
had  ever  faced  before.  Because  Birmingham 
had  lost  the  uncertainty  that  went  with  the 
election  of  its  first  black  mayor,  Kincaid  was 
expected  to  take  office  as  a  fully  prepared 
politician. 

Finally,  history  reveals  that  there  exists  a 
common  disparity  between  African- American 
and  Anglo-Saxon  journalism.   Matt  Bratshi,  a 
reporter  for  the  Los  Angeles  Sentinel,  writes 
that  the  ongoing  problem  of  journalistic  bias 
against  African-Americans  has  "plagued  the 
advance  of  positive  race  relations  for  a  long 
time."   In  that  same  article,  Bratshi  cited  a 
Gallup  poll,  which  reveals  that  forty-eight 
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percent  of  blacks  are  not  satisfied  with  their 
local  newspaper  on  the  issue  of  racial  relations 
(A6).   In  her  article  "Voice  of  the  Commun- 
ity," Andrea  Lewis  argues  that  the  traditional 
"editorial  vision"  of  the  minority  press  "usually 
reflects  a  much  more  detailed,  sympathetic 
and  complex  understanding  of  the  community 
than  that  found  in  the  mainstream  press  ..." 
(14). 

These  two  articles  imply  that  The 
Birmingham  News  should  be  rather  inept  at 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  local  African- 
American  community.   Yet  in  the  many  exam- 
ples cited  in  this  paper,  it  seems  that  The 
Birmingham  News,  rather  than  hindering  the 
black  perspective,  enhanced  it.   Though  The 
News  did  not  report  events  and  issues  with  the 
same  slant  as  The  Birmingham  Times  did,  it 
clearly  did  not  portray  a  jaded  perspective. 
This  point  emphasizes  that  The  News  made  a 
significant  effort  to  promote  Arrington.   More 
than  printing  positive  reporting.  The  News 
extended  consideration  to  the  black  commu- 
nity above  that  which  most  national  newspa- 
pers -  northern  and  southern  -  consistently 
extend. 

In  conclusion,  Birmingham,  Alabama  faced 
a  unique  period  from  November  1979  through 
November  1980.  Never  before  had  the  people 
of  Birmingham,  a  city  with  a  history  filled 
with  racial  atrocities,  put  an  African- 
American  in  such  a  powerful  position. 
Arrington's  election  as  Birmingham's  first 
black  mayor  represented  an  incredible  change 
in  the  power  structure  of  Birmingham  and  of 
the  South  as  a  whole.   Only  fifteen  years 
before,  the  streets  of  Birmingham  had  been 
filled  with  black  Americans,  striving  for  equal 
rights.   In  that  short  time,  Birmingham  flipped 
completely  around.   In  the  same  place  where 
fifteen  years  ago  black  onlookers  had  stared  up 
the  steps  of  City  Hall  at  notorious  Bull 
Connor,  an  African-American  mayor  gazed 
out  into  the  crowd  of  people  -  his  people. 

The  rapid  revolution  in  Birmingham  politics 
brought  with  it  many  problems  that  Mayor 


Arrington  tackled.   Almost  the  equivalent  of 
a  circus  clown,  Arrington  juggled  and  bal- 
anced unstable  groups  of  citizens  -  weighing 
the  often  opposing  concerns  of  the  white  and 
black  communities.   Arrington  clearly  made 
several  critical  errors  during  his  first  twelve 
months  in  office,  but  he,  unlike  any  mayor 
before  him  and  probably  unlike  any  mayor  yet 
to  come,  had  the  opportunity  to  learn  from  his 
mistakes  at  the  behest  of  a  very  forgiving 
media.   If  any  other  mayor  in  any  other  situa- 
tion had  committed  those  same  political  sins, 
his  or  her  chance  of  returning  to  office  for  a 
second  term  would  be  almost  nonexistent. 
Arrington's  twenty  years  as  mayor  of 
Birmingham  attest  both  to  his  ability  to  adapt 
and  handle  conflicting  interests  and  the  inten- 
tion of  The  Birmingham  News  to  allow 
Arrington  the  opportunity  to  overcome  great 
odds  to  become  a  successful  mayor. 
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Facial  Destruction: 
Censorship  Singapore 

Marta  L.  McLellan 

He  threw  hack  his  head  and  started  to  yell  from  fright.   But  he  only  started 

because  he  had  no  mouth  to  yell  with. .  .He  tried  to  work  his  jaws  and  head  had  no  jaws. 

He  tried  to  run  his  tongue  around  the  inside  of  his  teeth  and  over  the  roof  of  his  mouth 

as  if  he  were  chasing  a  raspberry  seed.   But  he  didnt  have  any  tongue  and  he 

hadn't  any  teeth.  There  was  no  roof  to  his  mouth  and  there  was  no  mouth.  He  began 

to  smother  and  pant.   It  was  as  if  someone  had  pushed  a  mattress  over  his  face 

and  was  holding  it  there . . . 

He  knew  now  that  he  was  surely  dying  but  he  was  curious.   He  didn't  want  to  die 

until  he  had  found  out  everything.   If  a  man  has  no  nose  and  no  mouth  and  no  palate 

and  no  tongue,  why  it  stands  to  reason  he  might  be  shy  a  few  other  parts  as  well.   But  that  was 

nonsense  because  a  man  in  that  shape  would  be  dead.  (Trumbo) 


The  desire  to  express  oneself,  through 
speech  or  action,  stems  from  self-inter- 
est and  is  an  important  part  in  the 
development  of  our  character.   Dalton 
Trumbo 's  Johnny  Got  His  Gun  dramatically 
describes  a  man  destroyed  by  war,  living  yet 
dead.  The  character's  desire  to  communicate 
his  pain  and  thoughts  and  his  inability  to  do 
so  terrorizes  him.   In  this  portrayal,  Trumbo 
emphasizes  a  fundamental  principle  of  human 
life  -  expression.   Within  the  political  arena, 
expression  allows  for  discourse  and  competi- 
tion between  interests.   However,  when  our 
self-interest  is  curbed  by  the  denial  of  expres- 
sion, we  in  time  suffocate  from  the  lack  of 
political  awareness.   We  become  helpless  in 
the  hands  of  the  state  -  governed  by  their  cen- 
sorship of  our  opinions,  ideas,  and  education. 
In  Asia,  censorship  hinders  the  exchange  of 
ideas  and  also  threatens  the  development  of 
democracy.   It  maintains  uniform  power  struc- 
ture and  ideology,  and,  especially  in 
Singapore,  censorship  poses  a  great  problem 
for  developing  countries  because  it  promotes 
censorship  of  the  self.   Singapore  experiences 
both  types  of  injurious  restraint:  government 
sponsored  and  self-censorship. 


Before  we  examine  examples  and  dangers  of 
censorship  in  Singapore,  we  must  first  define 
the  problem.  Merriam-Webster's  Collegiate 
Dictionary  defines  "censor"  as 

one  who  supervises  conduct  and  morals; 
an  official  who  examines  materials  (as 
publications  or  films)  for  objectionable 
matter;  an  official  (as  in  time  of  war) 
who  reads  communications  (as  letters) 
and  deletes  material  considered  sensitive 
or  harmful.  (Merriam) 
Thus,  censorship  is  "the  actions  or  practices 
of  censors;  especially:  censorial  control  exer- 
cised repressively"  (Merriam). 

The  government's  control  of  information  is 
often  the  best  known  form  of  censorship, 
evoking  images  similar  to  the  dictionary's 
"official"  who  reads  letters  and  deletes  harmful 
information.   Forms  of  censorship  by  the  gov- 
ernment tend  to  surface  according  to  the  situ- 
ation but  the  most  dangerous  form,  which  is 
often  unseen,  is  self-censorship.   Wm. 
Theodore  de  Bary,  in  Asian  Values  and  Human 
Rights,  explains  that  the  Confucian  traditions 
within  Asia  promote  a  degree  of  self-censor- 
ship.  In  a  ruler/minister  relationship,  free 
speech  was  guided  by  "ritual  decorum  -  of 
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'rites'  and  not  of  legal  rights  or  entitlements" 
(20).  Thus,  in  the  interactions  between  gov- 
ernment and  citizens,  the  political  leader 
determines  acceptable  speech  and  citizens  are 
expected  act  within  its  context.   To  work 
within  those  terms,  individuals  react  by 
screening  their  actions  from  officials  and  the 
general  public  because  of  the  fear  of  criticism 
or  punishment,  and  in  turn  this  self-control 
allows  for  greater  government  intrusion. 

The  suppression  of  free  speech  in  Singapore 
also  constitutes  a  violation  of  human  rights. 
Human  rights,  defined  as  rights  regarded  as 
belonging  fundamentally  to  all  persons,  differ 
from  the  concept  of  civil  rights.   Civil  rights 
are  non-political  rights  given  to  citizens,  such 
as  the  entitlement  to  an  equal  education 
(Merriam) .  Because  of  Singapore's  restriction 
on  speech  as  a  fundamental  right,  the 
Freedom  House's  Freedom  in  the  World:  Annual 
Survey  of  Political  Rights  and  Civil  Rights,  gave 
Singapore  a  score  a  5.00;  in  this  survey  1.00  is 
the  most  free  and  7.00  is  the  least  free 
(Pasicolan  110).   With  this  score,  Singapore  is 
ranked  among  such  countries  as  Malaysia, 
Pakistan,  and  Tajikistan  (90,  100,  116). 

The  Freedom  House  rating  represents  years 
of  repression,  as  Singapore's  restrictions  on 
expression  have  affected  its  post-colonial 
political  and  social  development.   When 
Singapore  separated  from  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1959,  and  until  1965,  Singapore's  internal 
security,  defense  and  foreign  affairs  remained 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  People's  Action  Party  (PAP)  gained  con- 
trol during  the  separation  period  and  governed 
the  internally  self-autonomous  country  almost 
without  opposition  (Chee  35).   With  the  lead- 
ership of  the  PAP,  Singapore  became  an  inde- 
pendent republic  in  August  of  that  year  (35). 
Given  Singapore's  Third  World  status  at  that 
time,  this  rapid  transition  to  self-government 
would  probably  be  considered  extraordinary, 
but  for  the  fact  that  Singapore's  government 
infrastructure  has  not  evolved  past  that  point 
(3).   Since  Singapore's  inception  as  a  country, 
the  PAP  has  held  uninterrupted  power;  the 
transition  of  government  with  elections  occur- 


ring every  five  years  has  been  perfunctory 
(United  States  1).   Currently,  the  PAP  holds 
81  of  84  elected  parliamentary  seats  and  all  of 
the  cabinet  positions  -  a  virtual  authoritarian 
government  ("Singapore  opposition"  1). 

The  People's  Action  Party's  controls  on  soci- 
ety began  almost  immediately  after  gaining 
independence  in  1965.   According  to  Chan 
Heng  Chee,  in  his  article  "The  Political 
System  and  Political  Change,"  the  PAP 
assumed  the  role  of  "the  architects  of  the 
island  republic"  (37).   Chee  also  states  that. 

After  the  island  gained  independent  sta- 
tus in  1965,  there  has  been  a  conscious 
drive  on  the  party  of  the  leadership  to 
build  a  nation  and  to  create  normative 
consensus  and  a  national  identity.  (43) 
Singapore's  political  identity  developed  into 
"a  culture  which  discourages  conflict,  con- 
frontation and  bargaining,  emphasizes  stabili- 
ty, low  risk  and  petition"  (43).   With  this  cul- 
ture, no  substantial  opponent  could  question 
the  party's  leadership,  and  this  resulted  in  the 
perception  of  the  People's  Action  Party  as  syn- 
onymous with  the  Singaporean  government. 

With  such  a  large  measure  of  power,  the 
PAP  first  restricted  non-governmental  groups, 
such  as  interest  groups,  who  were  exercising 
demands  on  the  government.   The  party 
asserted  that  those  groups  would  sabotage  the 
development  of  the  state,  and  thus  their  pres- 
ence could  not  be  tolerated  (Chee  36).  They 
used  the  police  to  terminate  left-wing  opposi- 
tion groups,  and  the  Internal  Security 
Department  contributed  greatly  to  the  decline 
of  all  political  organizations  that  opposed  the 
People's  Action  Party  (42).   When  citizens' 
groups  lodged  political  complaints,  they  could 
receive  little  to  no  publicity  because  of  the 
media  restraint  on  newspapers  and  govern- 
ment publications.   The  PAP  could  ignore 
most  criticism,  and  left  interest  groups  without 
resources  to  promote  change  within  the  gov- 
ernment (38). 

To  this  day,  the  government's  restrictions  of 
the  media  continue  to  protect  their  interests. 
The  PAP  has  implemented  laws  concerning 
the  defamation  of  officials,  and  leaders  have 
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gone  so  far  as  to  challenge  the  legitimacy  of 
political  speech  outside  the  formal  political 
infrastructure  (United  States  7).   In  1994, 
Catherine  Lim,  a  journalist,  was  publicly  repri- 
manded for  two  opinion  pieces  that  were  criti- 
cal of  the  PAP's  authoritarian  approach.  The 
Prime  Minister  claimed  that  such  opinions 
would  only  be  legitimate  if  spoken  in  an  offi- 
cial political  arena.   Similar  situations  discour- 
age journalists  from  publishing  articles  con- 
cerning allegations  of  corruption,  nepotism,  or 
the  judicial  system  (7).   Another  discourage- 
ment is  the  influence  of  the  PAP  on  private 
press  companies.  The  Singapore  Press 
Holdings  Ltd.  (SPH)  holds  close  ties  to  the 
government  and  owns  all  of  the  general  circu- 
lation newspapers.  The  "1999  Country 
Report  on  Human  Rights  Practices"  states: 
The  Government  must  approve,  and 
can  remove,  the  holders  of  SPH  man- 
agement shares,  who  have  the  power  to 
appoint  or  dismiss  all  directors  or  staff. 
Hence,  while  newspapers  print  a  large 
and  diverse  selection  of  articles...  their 
editorials,  coverage  of  domestic  events, 
and  coverage  of  sensitive  foreign  rela- 
tions issues  closely  reflect  government 
policies  and  the  opinions  of  government 
leaders.  (7) 
Control  by  the  PAP  on  print  media  places 
Singaporean  citizens  at  a  disadvantage  because 
of  their  inability  to  receive  news  that  has  not 
been  censored  and/or  informally  influenced. 

The  government  even  monitors  foreign  news 
publications.   For  example,  many  internation- 
al magazines  and  newspapers  not  censored  by 
the  Singaporean  government  have  limited  cir- 
culation (United  States  7).   Publications  that 
report  political  news  have  additional  restric- 
tions under  a  1990  law,  which  requires  regis- 
tration of  the  publication,  a  US$  141,000 
bond,  and  a  person  in  Singapore  to  accept 
legal  responsibility.  The  Asian  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Asiaweek,  and  the  Far  Eastern 
Economic  Review  are  some  examples  of  maga- 
zines with  limited  circulation  because  the  gov- 
ernment concluded  that  their  reporting 
intrudes  upon  domestic  politics  (7). 


However,  print  media  is  not  the  only  type  of 
censored  media.   Often  movies,  television, 
video,  computer  games  and  music  are  restrict- 
ed.  If  these  mass  media  forms  endanger  the 
stability  of  the  country,  are  pro-Communist  or 
question  moral  norms,  the  PAP  will  censor. 
They  also  censor  materials  with  excessive  sex 
and  violence,  drug  abuse,  pornography,  or 
"racial,  religious,  or  linguistic  animosities" 
(United  States  8).   Films  with  political  adver- 
tising are  banned,  and  government  officials 
claim  that  their  censorship  of  this  type  of 
media  protects  politics  from  "sensationalism, 
innuendo,  and  inaccuracy"  (8).  The  govern- 
ment keeps  a  classified  list  of  banned  films, 
and  occasionally,  limited  showings  allow 
banned  films  with  special  ratings  or  warnings 
about  the  material  contained  (8).   With 
regard  to  radio  broadcasting,  in  1994  the 
Singapore  Broadcasting  Authority  (SBA)  was 
established  to  control  the  broadcasting  indus- 
try, and  in  1996  this  organization  extended  its 
jurisdiction  to  manage  the  Internet.   In  1997, 
Internet  Code  of  Practice,  formulated  by  the 
SBA,  clarified  forbidden  Internet  material, 
such  as  pornography  or  sites  that  provoke 
racial  tension  (9).  Local  users  of  the  Internet 
must  use  Internet  connections  through 
licensed  providers  who  have  the  ability  to  fil- 
ter content  and  can  block  access  to  sites  (8). 

Unfortunately,  the  Singaporean  government 
regulations  of  expression  reach  beyond  opposi- 
tion groups  and  the  press,  restricting  expres- 
sion among  individual  citizens.   According  to 
the  Department  of  State's  "1999  Country 
Reports  on  Human  Rights  Practices"  for 
Singapore,  even  though  the  Constitution  of 
Singapore  imparts  free  speech  and  expression, 
it  also  allows  for  official  limitations  by  the 
government  on  speech  by  using  parliamentary 
law.   The  main  example  of  this  type  of  law  is 
the  Public  Entertainment  Act  (PEA),  which 
restricts  any  form  of  public  speaking  (United 
States  9).   Speech  permits  are  required  for  any 
gathering  over  five  people,  and  the  PAP  indi- 
rectly controls  requests  for  permits  (11).   To 
understand  the  close  connection  between  the 
PAP  and  the  issuing  of  these  permits,  the  head 
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of  the  police  licensing  division  affirmed  in 
February  1999  that  he  looks  for  the  views  of 
the  government  for  any  permit  request  by  a 
political  party  ("Speech  lands"  2).   Clearly, 
with  this  influence  on  the  granting  of  permits, 
the  government  maintains  a  monopoly  on  the 
content  of  public  speaking  and  the  ideas  com- 
municated. 

Recently,  Chee  Soon  Juan,  secretary-general 
of  the  opposition  Singapore  Democratic  Party 
(SDP),  challenged  this  law,  and  the  govern- 
ment's swift  punishment  demonstrated  its 
commitment  to  controlling  speech  in 
Singapore  (United  States  9).   On  December 
29,  1998,  Chee  indicted  the  government  for 
restricting  Indonesians'  (one  ot  the  main  eth- 
nic groups  in  Singapore)  constitutional  rights 
to  free  speech.   In  a  speech  to  about  600  peo- 
ple, he  spoke  without  a  permit  and  exclaimed, 
"We  are  making  history...  gathered  here  in 
such  a  peaceful  manner  to  talk  about  political 
ideas"  ("Singapore  opposition"  1).   He  stated 
that  he  had  to  speak  in  this  manner  of  defi- 
ance because  he  had  expired  all  other  ways  of 
expressing  his  political  views  ("Singapore 
opposition"  2).   He  said,  "It's  time  to  break 
the  atmosphere  of  fear,  to  say  it's  all  right  to 
criticize  the  government,  to  hold  it  account- 
able for  its  actions"  (Mydans  3).   During  the 
trial  of  Chee,  police  officials  testified  that, 
"Talks  by  political  parties  can  give  rise  to  law 
and  order  problems,"  and  the  court  convicted 
him  of  violating  the  PEA  ("Speech  lands"  2). 
He  served  seven  days  in  prison  after  refusing 
to  pay  a  US$  840.00  fme  (United  States  9). 
This  setback  did  not  stop  Chee,  and  on 
January  5,  1999,  he  spoke  again  without  a  per- 
mit.  For  this  offense,  Chee  was  fined  US$ 
1,140;  he  refused  to  pay  and  spent  an  addi- 
tional twelve  days  in  prison  (United  States  9). 
This  example  illustrates  the  lengths  to  which 
the  Singaporean  government  will  go  to  restrict 
the  speech  of  political  opposition. 

Fiction  writers  from  Singapore  often  ques- 
tion the  legitimacy  of  censorship,  and  their 
works  reflect  a  concern  for  individual  rights 
and  the  pressure  to  conform  to  political  views. 
Gopal  Baratham's  A  Candle  or  the  Sun  and 


Philip  Jeyaretnam's  Abraham's  Promise  analyze 
the  government's  expectation  of  political  con- 
formity and  highlight  the  government's  over- 
reaction  to  difference  of  opinion  (Geok  3). 
Their  respective  plots  center  on  conflict 
between  the  government  and  the  characters 
that  address  the  political  suffocation  of  con- 
formity.  In  a  review  of  A  Candle  or  the  Sun 
and  Abraham  's  Promise,  Leong  Liew  Geok 
asserts,  "Underlying  the  critique  present  in 
these  texts  is  a  concern  that  the  state  or  the 
government  provide  its  citizens  with  a  thresh- 
old for  difference  and  dissent;  a  concern  too 
with  the  need  to  be  sensitive  to  the  spirit, 
rather  than  retributive  with  the  letter  of  the 
law"  (6).  This  criticism  of  the  government 
appears  to  stem  from  the  feeling  of  stifled  cre- 
ativity and  the  need  to  find  a  venue  for  the 
articulation  of  political  frustration.   Gopal 
Baratham  writes,  "'There  is  an  endless  sky, 
there  is  a  goodness  that  defies  pragmatism, 
there  is  a  gentleness  that  is  unconnected  with 
retribution.  These  things  have  been  denied  in 
Singapore.  They  are  real  and  important  if  we 
want  to  make  our  society  workable"'  (Geok 
7).  With  all  of  the  restrictions  described 
above,  these  writers  couch  their  discontent 
within  the  confines  of  a  plot  and  characters, 
and  this  releases  them  from  an  attachment  to 
their  fictional  writings.   Yet,  the  expressed  dis- 
satisfaction obviously  stems  from  personal 
experience  under  the  Singaporean  partisan 
government  and  addresses  great  concern  for 
fundamental  problems  perceived  within  the 
composition  and  actions  of  the  republic. 

In  essence,  the  inseparable  relationship  of 
the  government  and  the  media  greatly  limits 
the  use  of  the  market  as  a  means  for  protest. 
The  restrictions  of  the  government  on  the 
media  industry  provide  an  ideal  atmosphere 
for  the  manipulation  of  market  attitudes,  and 
because  of  the  economic  success  of  Singapore 
since  its  independence,  the  PAP  appears  to 
receive  gratitude  and  loyalty  among  the  citi- 
zens (Gomez  15).  James  Gomez's  book  Self- 
Censorship:  Singapore  's  Shame  contends: 
...the  republic's  large  middle-class, 
whose  material  consumption  is  linked  to 
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the  state,  does  not  want  to  upset  the  sta- 
tus quo.  This  special  dependency  is  in 
part  supported  by  the  people's  own 
obsession  with  material  gain... the  ruling 
party  taps  this  deep  seated  desire  of  the 
people  and  continually  plays  the  eco- 
nomic card  for  political  ends.  (Gomez 
16) 
In  effect  the  government  dangles  incentives 
and  rewards  in  exchange  for  complicit  behav- 
ior.  Fearing  defamation  or  economic  punish- 
ment, citizens  suppress  their  political  opinions. 
Their  fear  manifests  itself  in  many  ways, 
including  the  fear  of  mass  surveillance,  vote 
tampering,  and  fear  of  the  Internal  Security 
Department's  specific  (and  often  public)  sur- 
veillance of  religious  activities,  cultural  and 
intellectual  gatherings,  and  meetings  of  oppo- 
sition parties  (18-19). 

In  this  environment,  Singaporeans  live  in  a 
climate  perpetuated  by  a  fear  of  the  govern- 
ment that  contributes  to  the  self-censorship  of 
actions.   It  diminishes  most  inclinations  to 
question  the  policies  of  the  government,  and 
Gomez  jokes,  "If  you  asked  a  Singaporean 
what  was  her  or  his  opinion  with  regard  to  a 
particular  issue,  the  reply  would  be,  'What  is 
an  opinion?'"  (67).   Clearly  the  ruling  party  in 
government  lacks  concern  for  the  politiciza- 
tion  of  its  public,  and  the  general  public  lives 
unaware  of  the  possibility  for  uncensored 
political  participation.  This  government/citi- 
zen relationship  supports  the  claim  that 
Confucian  principles  influence  the  attitude 
toward  consensus  building  and  political  opin- 
ion, but  it  also  illustrates  the  difficulty  in 
changing  public  attitude  (14). 

The  opening  in  September  2000  of  the 
Speaker's  Comer  represents  one  attempt  to 
change  the  political  situation  in  Singapore. 
Speaker's  Comer,  located  in  Hong  Lim  Park 
and  modeled  by  the  government  after 
London's  Hyde  Park,  is  Singapore's  first  free 
speech  platform.  To  use  the  Speaker's  Comer, 
a  person  must  first  register  with  the  police, 
who  then  make  a  record  of  the  person's  identi- 
ty card  and  date  that  they  want  to  speak 
(Narayanasamy  1).  This  licenses  a  person  to 


speak  only  at  Hong  Lim  Park,  and  also  sub- 
jects the  speaker  to  having  his/her  name  post- 
ed on  the  police  station  wall,  and  placed  on 
file  for  five  years  (Mydans  2).   Speakers  are 
restricted  on  speaking  about  issues  of  race, 
language,  or  religion  and  are  still  subject  to 
the  Internal  Security  Act,  under  which  speak- 
ers may  be  jailed  without  trial  as  threats  to 
national  security  (2).   Even  with  this  social 
pressure.  Singaporeans  have  utilized  the 
Speaker's  Comer,  if  only  to  speak  on  issues 
like  government  salaries  and  immigration  (2). 

Ong  Chin  Guan,  one  of  the  first  citizens  to 
use  the  Speaker's  Comer,  spoke  on  the  declin- 
ing birthrate  in  Singapore.   He  told  a  few 
friends  of  his  intentions  and  said,  "After  that, 
all  my  friends  kept  a  distance  from  me.  They 
didn't  call  me  the  whole  week.   Most  of  my 
friends,  they  were  afraid"  (Mydans  1). 
However,  this  experience  for  Mr.  Ong  broke 
the  self-imposed  boundaries  of  censorship,  and 
serves  as  an  example  for  future  Speaker's 
Comer  participants.   He  exclaimed,  "My 
friends  see  the  opposition  politicians  prosecut- 
ed and  they  are  afraid.   After  I  come  here 
maybe  they  will  say,  "'Wow,  you  can  speak  and 
nothing  happened  to  you!'"  (2,3). 
Nevertheless,  this  forum  for  public  speech  pro- 
vides only  a  limited  opportunity  for  free 
expression.   If  speakers  are  liable  for  their 
speech  on  issues  considered  sensitive  by  the 
government,  then  how  free  is  the  Speaker's 
Corner? 

While  the  Speaker's  Comer  is  a  significant 
step  toward  a  more  free  society,  the  remaining 
restrictions  on  speaking  material  at  the 
Speaker's  Comer  question  the  true  intention 
of  the  government.   This  arena  for  free  public 
speaking  is  government  sponsored,  and  just 
one  among  an  entire  country.   Because  of  its 
origination  within  the  PAP  control,  free  pub- 
lic speaking  does  not  truly  exist  at  the 
Speaker's  Corner  because  the  people  did  not 
initiate  it.   Citizens  have  reacted  to  the  gov- 
ernment's actions  and  passively  developed 
according  to  the  standards  of  the  state.  The 
government  gave  this  specific  area  to  the  pub- 
lic, within  which  they  could  speak,  but  that 
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does  not  automatically  end  the  threat  of  self- 
censorship. 

Paul  Dillon,  a  Canadian  journalist,  suggests 
that  the  future  of  the  Speaker's  Comer 
depends  upon  the  citizens  of  Singapore  ( Vasoo 
2).   A  poll  conducted  in  August  2000  by  the 
Chinese  language  newspaper  of  Singapore, 
Lianhe  Zaohao,  reported,  "9  out  of  10  people 
said  that  if  they  disagreed  with  any  govern- 
ment policies  they  would  not  say  so  in  public. 
One-third  said  they  would  not  even  tell  their 
family  and  friends"  (Mydans  2).  The  deep 
integration  of  self-censorship  in  society  pre- 
dicts that  the  end  of  government  repression 
will  be  very  difficult.   Unfortunately,  since  its 
opening  days,  attendance  at  the  Speaker's 
Comer  has  dropped  dramatically.   Mavis 
Choo,  a  citizen  of  Singapore,  passes  the  park 
daily  and  said,  "1  think  when  people  see  cam- 
eras and  reporters  around,  it  attracts  a  crowd. 
But  since  there  is  not  much  media  attention 
these  days,  maybe  there  is  less  interest"  (Yeoh 
1).   This  observation  suggests  that 
Singaporeans  do  not  understand  the  potential 
of  the  Speaker's  Comer. 

On  a  positive  note,  the  Speaker's  Corner 
can  serve  to  educate  citizens,  if  they  continue 
to  initiate  dialogue,  and  apply  its  resourceful- 
ness in  other  aspects  of  private  society. 
Already  the  international  media  has  turned 
the  Speaker's  Corner  into  the  media  highlight 
of  Singapore.   For  the  opening  day  of  the  cor- 
ner, at  least  fifteen  international  newspapers 
and  magazines  covered  the  event,  including 
The  New  York  Times,  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  and  Associated  Press .    Broadcast  net- 
works such  as  CNBC  were  also  present  (Vasoo 
1).  Their  presence  illustrates  that  the  media 
serves  as  a  viable  partner  in  democratic  devel- 
opment.  A  free  press  increases  the  potential 
for  education,  the  ability  to  access  informa- 
tion, and  a  stronger  civil  society.   With  this 
type  of  involvement,  the  media  can  play  an 
important  role  in  expanding  the  influence  of 
the  Speaker's  Corner,  if  they  continue  to  mon- 
itor the  events  there.   Individuals  will  be  bet- 
ter able  to  express  their  opinions,  because  they 
have  a  diverse  set  of  outlets  to  use. 

While  the  media  can  influence  the  attitudes 


of  the  general  public,  James  Gomez  argues 
that  the  unraveling  of  self-censorship  must 
occur.   He  writes,  "The  biggest  human  rights 
violation  in  Singapore  is  the  great  disrespect 
shown  for  an  individual's  civil  and  political 
rights,  done  scurrilously  not  by  the  state  but 
by  the  censorial  behavior  of  the  majority" 
(82).   An  understanding  of  citizens'  rights 
within  government  increases  with  the  ability 
to  publicly  claim  a  political  opinion  and  aids 
the  overall  development  of  political  awareness 
and  comprehension  of  political  efficacy.  The 
self-censorship  of  the  majority  must  change, 
but  to  do  this  the  government  must  also 
respect  fundamental  rights.   Individuals  must 
have  the  right  to  regulate  social  norms  with- 
out the  fear  of  punishment  for  actions  con- 
trary to  the  approved  government  ideology. 
To  gain  this  right,  Gomez  recommends  that 
individuals  must  meet  in  groups  that  express 
their  interests.   Individuals  may  be  members  of 
several  groups;  the  only  limit  to  the  variety 
and  number  of  groups  should  be  personal 
needs  and  concerns  (81).   From  this  interac- 
tion, individuals  can  realize  that  party  politics 
do  not  always  have  to  govern  political  action 
and  that  individual  action  and  the  state  must 
be  independent. 

Next,  these  interest  groups  should  identify 
issues  related  to  political  reform  (Gomez  81). 
In  Singapore  activists  should  obviously  target 
and  publicly  address  human  rights  abuses, 
along  with  other  concerns  about  education 
and  social  welfare.  They  should  use  these 
issues  to  strengthen  their  individual  group  and 
to  attract  other  supporters.  Finally,  interest 
groups  must  work  together  to  create  local 
institutions  and  networks  to  question  the 
accountability  of  the  government  (82).  They 
should  work  actively  to  change  public  opinion 
about  the  legitimacy  of  the  PAP  and  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Most  importantly,  interest  groups  should 
strive  to  dispel  the  fear  that  leads  to  self-cen- 
sorship by  teaching  political  empowerment 
and  the  importance  of  fundamental  rights. 
Gomez  contends  that  civil  and  political  rights 
must  be  protected  from  the  PAP  leadership 
and  majority.  To  do  this,  the  power  to  deter- 
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mine  the  conditions  of  rights  must  be  taken 
away  from  the  government  and  placed  in  a 
Bill  of  Rights  or  "Citizen's  Charter"  (Gomez 
84).   With  this  eventual  political  develop- 
ment, human  rights  will  rule  above  the  inter- 
ests of  the  government,  and  the  break  down  of 
self-censorship  can  occur  with  a  legal  justifica- 
tion. 

The  dismantling  of  censorship  in  Singapore 
must  take  place.   The  People's  Action  Party 
must  realize  that  as  actors  in  the  government 
they  do  not  have  the  legitimacy  to  regulate 
public  speech  and  press.   Singaporean  citizens 
must  strive  to  educate  themselves  on  the  fun- 
damentals of  democracy  -  namely  expression. 
The  ability  to  speak,  to  have  a  mouth,  a 
tongue,  a  face.  To  have  sight,  smell,  and  hear- 
ing. These  qualities  give  credence  to  the 
human  mind  and  its  capabilities.  These  quali- 
ties offer  to  Singaporean  citizens  a  platform  for 
exercising  their  human  rights,  not  only  free- 
dom of  speech,  but  also  the  existence  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
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Violence 

in  (a  Virtual) 

Reality 

Rumsey  Taylor 


It  was  roughly  eighteen  months  ago  that  1 
was  given  the  responsibiUty  of  mayor  in  a 
large  but  modest  coastal  city,  not  unlike 
the  one  in  your  vacation.   Ensuring  popular 
trust  was  an  ethical  plight,  but  I  found  noth- 
ing more  rewarding  than  urban  expansion, 
eagerly  edging  towards  my  neighbor's  border. 
And  to  do  this  I  needed  money.   In  my  drive 
to  build  a  comfortable  nest  of  simoleons  -  and 
to  expand  at  an  admittedly  hurried  pace  -  I 
lost  sight  of  the  people's  collective  interests. 
More  beneficial  ordinances  were  ignored  due 
to  the  financial  detriment,  and  I  paid  the 
price  for  this  negligent  practice.   Riots  fol- 
lowed, and  then  there  were  fires.   Entire 
neighborhoods  were  burnt  down,  ones  that  I 
had  designed  to  echo  the  edge  of  a  peninsula 
in  a  perfect  yet  subtle  manner.   The  most 
annoying  problem,  however,  was  crime. 
Crime  hit  my  city  hard,  enveloping  it  in  an 
invisible  shadow  of  violence  and  fear.   My 
people  left.  The  commercial  heart  of  the  city, 
once  penetrating  the  horizon  with  dozens  of 
unique  silhouettes,  became  dark  and  hollow. 
Frustrated,  and  victim  to  an  insurmountable 
debt,  I  destroyed  the  city.   I  ordered  floods  to 
wash  away  the  ashes,  tornadoes  to  crumble  the 
remaining  buildings,  and  waves  of  sequential 
UFO  attacks  to  beam  up  remaining  citizens. 
My  palette  was  clean,  and  I  would  play  anoth- 
er game. 

My  growing  familiarity  with  SimCity  is  seed- 
ed in  the  purchase  of  my  family's  first  comput- 
er. Not  unlike  a  mouse  or  printer,  the  game 
was  somewhat  of  a  peripheral  accessory.   I 
found  the  game  to  be  like  a  sandcastle  - 
destroying  your  city  was  your  reward  for  the 
watchful  hours  spent  building  it. 
The  sequel,  SimCity  2000,  boasted  several 


slick  changes  in  design,  the  most  notable 
being  an  isometric  perspective  that  rendered 
the  buildings  with  highlights  and  shadows, 
making  the  game  look  convincingly  three- 
dimensional.   1  was  instantly  reminded  of  this 
perspective  when  1  came  across  the  images  of 
artist  Jon  Haddock.   Haddock's  current  work, 
simply  entitled  "screenshots,"  is  a  series  of 
drawings  said  to  be  "in  the  style  of  a  computer 
game"  (Haddock  Web  page).   Each  image  is 
based  on  a  culturally  popular  image  in  the 
media,  such  as  the  deaths  of  Nicole  Brown 
Simpson,  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  Princess 
Diana  among  others.   Each  image  is  offered  a 
new  context  because  of  the  way  they  are 
drawn  or,  more  appropriately,  displayed.  The 
images  are  so  familiar  from  the  media  that 
once  they  are  recognized  they  become  insepa- 
rable from  their  original  context.  This  creates 
a  delusion,  being  that  the  images,  in  style, 
mimic  the  seemingly  harmless  influence  of  a 
video  game,  and  it  prompts  one  to  rethink  the 
role  of  violence  in  the  media.   Although  this 
is  an  age-old  debate.  Haddock's  work  suggests 
that  the  media  is  in  some  way  responsible  for 
the  same  crimes  it  exploits. 

One  of  the  more  unique  features  of  SimCity 
enabled  users  to  play  scenarios  of  actual 
events.  There  were  six  or  seven,  each  a  pre- 
made  city  modeled  after  an  existing  one,  and 
each  was  on  the  verge  of  a  famous  disaster.   I 
remember  earthquakes  in  California,  floods  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  even  a  Go(i:^i//fl- inspired 
monster  attack  on  Tokyo.   These  scenarios 
were  based  on  actual  events  (the  monster 
attack  exempted,  of  course)  in  which  the  dis- 
aster took  resources,  homes,  and  many  lives. 
Playing  a  scenario  in  the  game,  you  have  the 
chance  to  lessen  the  damage,  and  on  lucky 
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occasion  to  prevent  the  disaster  itself.   In  a 
time  when  violence  in  games  was  becoming  a 
growing  controversy,  SimCity  channeled  play- 
er participation  towards  more  estimable  ends. 

The  most  recent  and  thorough  addition  in 
The  Sim  games  catalogue  is,  suitably,  The 
Sims.  The  game  is  similar  to  its  predecessor  in 
that  the  user  controls  a  reality-based  universe. 
Whereas  SimCity  lent  any  potential  point- 
and-click  mayor  a  number  of  responsibilities, 
The  Sims  focuses  rather  on  a  smaller  facet  of  a 
similar  virtual-reality.   In  it  the  user  creates  a 
person,  from  hair  color  to  zodiacal  sign.  This 
"character"  is  then  placed  in  a  house  (which 
may  incidentally  be  designed  by  the  user  as 
well)  and  set  free  to  reap  both  the  most 
rewarding  benefits  of  existence  (marriage)  and 
even  the  most  unfulfilling  (cleaning  a  toilet). 

The  game  involves  no  violence,  aside  from 
the  occasional  neighborly  spat,  though  it  is 
relevant  to  this  argument  for  two  reasons. 
First,  in  look,  the  game  is  nearly  identical  to 
Haddock's  images.   The  artist  himself  has 
admitted  this  inspiration:  "the  reason  I  made 
the  series  when  I  did  was  partly  in  reaction  to 
the  consumerism  of  The  Sims"  (Haddock 
email).   Knowledge  of  the  game  and  how  it  is 
played  furthers  the  understanding  of 
Haddock's  work.   Foremost,  however,  is  the 
game's  type.  The  Sims  is  a  simulation  of  exis- 
tence, an  electronic  microcosm  inviting  users 
to  participate  as  they  would  naturally.  Other 
games  typically  offer  the  player  some  method 
of  detachment  from  reality;  The  Sims  rather 
enhances  it,  to  an  extent.   In  this  respect.  The 
Sims  is  one  of  the  most  unique  video  games  in 
existence,  allowing  users  to  embellish  their 
every  impulse,  motivation,  or  sin.   By  contrast, 
in  any  typical  first-person  shooter^  one  may,  at 
will,  slaughter  dozens  of  anonymous  "soldiers." 
In  a  comparable  fashion.  The  Sims  allows  you 
to  commit  adultery  -  a  practice  that,  despite 
the  given  context  of  the  game,  elicits  authen- 
tic guilt. 

Jon  Haddock's  Web  site  displays  his  work 


from  two  previous  exhibitions.  The  most  sim- 
ilar to  "screenshots"  is  comprised  of  four 
polyurethane  sculptures,  each  decisively  estab- 
lishing Haddock's  rather  satirical  point-of- 
view.  The  sculptures  are  based  on  images 
"taken  from  national  news"  (Haddock  Web 
page).   In  what  is  perhaps  the  most  striking, 
Rodney  King  is  displayed  encircled  by  several 
cops.   Each  figure  is  made  with  the  same  green 
plastic  as  little  army  men.  This  idea  garners 
further  impact  in  Haddock's  "screenshots." 
The  following  text  is  Haddock's  description  of 
the  series: 

The  subject  of  each  drawing  is  the 
image,  or  images,  that  created  a  popular 
cultural  event.   Historical  events  (like 
the  assassination  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  at  the  Lorraine  Motel)  are  used 
interchangeably  with  fictionalized 
events  (like  the  picnic  scene  from  The 
Sound  of  Music).  (Haddock  Web  page) 
Notice  "images  [...]  that  created  a  popular 
cultural  event"  (Haddock  Web  page).  The 
inclusion  of  the  word  created  is  crucial  to  dis- 
cerning Haddock's  philosophy.   According  to 
the  logic  of  the  aforementioned  phrase,  a  pop- 
ular cultural  event  is  created  by  an  image. 
The  creating  image  must  carry  some  type  of 
connotation  that  speaks  to  a  group  of  people 
large  enough  to  incite  a  popular  cultural 
event.   Likewise,  the  image  must  offer  some 
commentary  on  an  issue  that  is  of  some  perti- 
nence to  a  particular  group.   In  the  case  for 
most  of  the  images,  the  issue  is  violence.   Of 
the  twenty  screenshots,  nine  depict  a  famous 
scene  of  death.   Others  depict  a  scene  in 
which  death  will  knowingly  occur,  as  in 
"Cafeteria"  in  which  Columbine  high-school- 
ers Eric  Harris  and  Dylan  Klebold  wield  semi- 
automatic weapons  as  they  walk  through  their 
school  cafeteria  (the  assumption  that  the  two 
killers  were  inspired  directly  by  violent  video 
games  is  frightfully  echoed  in  the  piece).  The 
remaining  images  are  similarly  violent,  albeit 
indirectly.   In  addition  to  the  previously 


^  A  type  of  game  displayed  in  the  "first-person"  perspective,  typically  allowing  the  user  to  col- 
lect weapons  and  shoot  other  players  continually. 


addressed  image  of  Rodney  King,  Haddock  has 
redrawn  Nick  Ut's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  pho- 
tograph "Children  Fleeing  a  Napalm  Strike," 
and  Charles  Moore's  famous  picture  of  Civil 
Rights  Demonstrators  sprayed  with  a  jet  of 
water  in  1963.   In  reference  to  his  work, 
Moore  has  commented  on  the  nature  of  pho- 
tography to  preserve  or  define  a  cultural 
event:  "Pictures  can  and  do  make  a  difference. 
Strong  images  of  historical  events  do  have  an 
impact  on  our  society"  (qtd.  in  McQuade 
336).  It  is  apparent  Haddock  thinks  likewise. 

Three  images  respectively  inspiring 
Haddock's  screenshots  appear  in  the  Seeing  &. 
Writing  text.   For  all  intensive  purposes  in 
this  paper,  the  text  serves  as  a  measure  of  the 
power  of  images  in  culture.  The  book  address- 
es issues  of  sex,  race,  and  politics  among  oth- 
ers. Two  of  the  images,  "Children  Fleeing  a 
Napalm  Strike"  and  the  Rodney  King  Beating, 
are  used  in  the  "Capturing  Memorable 
Moments"  chapter  (162,  176);  one,  Moore's 
"Civil  Rights  Demonstrators  I...],"  appears  in 
"Constructing  Race"  (332).  The  use  of  these 
images  in  the  Seeing  &  Writing  text  indicates 
that  they  are  meant  to  be  recognized  by  the 
book's  intended  audience  (college  students 
presumably,  being  that  it  is  a  textbook). 
Though  two  of  the  images  were  taken  prior  to 
the  cognitive  maturation  of  this  audience, 
they  persist  to  he  of  some  significance  to  any 
potential  viewer.   The  images  speak  on  issues 
pertinent  to  any  person,  regardless  of  age,  sex, 
or  race.   In  the  text,  the  images  serve  as  a 
platform  on  which  the  authors  aim  to  land 
their  claims.   The  fact  that  the  images  appear 
both  in  the  text  and  Haddock's  series  validates 
their  status  as  icons  of  more  widespread  ideas. 
That  is,  these  images  are  not  known  for  what 
they  contain  in  particular  but  rather  for  what 
they  represent.   For  example,  the  video  stills 
from  the  Rodney  King  tape  plainly  display 
King  at  the  feet  of  several  cops  with  raised 
batons.  On  a  more  symbolic  level,  the  picture 
depicts  the  violent  consequences  of  racism.   I 
do  not  believe  it  to  be  too  far  a  grasp  to  claim 


that  both  blacks  and  whites  understand  how 
racial  tension  is  inherent  in  this  image. 

Most  every  image  in  "screenshots"  generally 
depicts  a  scene  of  violence,  and  in  many  a 
body  (or  bodies)  is  displayed  suffering  in  some 
manner  at  the  center  of  the  photograph.  This 
similarity  could  presumably  be  the  criteria  for 
Haddock's  series.   However  sound,  this  claim 
is  countered  by  the  inclusion  of  four  images 
depicting  climactic  scenes  in  four  movies:  The 
Sound  of  Music,  The  Godfather  Part  U,  Mary 
Poppins,  and  12  Angry  Men.   For  three  of 
these  films,  the  scene  is  not  violent  (Godfather 
excepted).   Haddock's  inclusion  of  these  is 
bewildering  in  contrast  to  the  violent  nature 
of  the  other  images.   It  is  somewhat  justified 
by  his  description  of  the  series  claiming  that 
the  images  "created  a  popular  cultural  event" 
(Haddock  Web  page).  The  fact  that  they  are 
mixed  in  with  other  culturally  popular  (not  to 
mention  real)  images  is  confusing. 

Another  item  worthy  of  debate  is  that 
Haddock  chose  to  display  four  realistic  scenes 
from  the  films.   Had  he  chosen  to  draw  Neo 
dodging  bullets  in  The  Matrix,  the  series  would 
have  been  somewhat  cheapened.   By  the  same 
token.  Haddock  could  have  selected  films 
that,  like  the  other  images,  "created  a  popular 
cultural  event"  (Haddock  Web  page). 
Imagine  the  riot  in  Spike  Lee's  Do  the  Right 
Thing  or  the  woman  running  from  a  slave 
(fearing  rape)  and  jumping  off  a  cliff  in  D.W. 
Griffith's  Birth  of  a  Nation.    Images  from  these 
films  would  blend  seamlessly  with  the  others 
Haddock  uses.   The  hillside  singing  in  The 
Sound  of  Music  sticks  out.   Although  the 
redrawn  film  still  could  debatably  be  an  image 
that  "created  a  popular  cultural  event,"  its 
inclusion  in  the  series  is  distracting  (Haddock 
Web  Page).   Because  it  depicts  a  cheesy  scene 
of  harmonious  glee,  the  scene  does  not  the- 
matically  coalesce  with  the  other,  more  grue- 
some scenes  of  violence. 

In  the  case  of  The  Sim  series  of  games  (con- 
taining roughly  a  dozen  entries),  the  more  typ- 
ical mechanisms  of  video  games  are  ignored. 
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There  are  no  guns,  no  extra  lives,  and  no 
ridiculously  strong  bosses.  The  games  instead 
employ  some  method  of  transcendence.  The 
most  comprehensive  user  wields  the  option  of 
implementing  his  (or  her)  own  personality, 
one  that  will  ultimately  affect  the  progression 
of  game  play.  This  level  of  interaction  illus- 
trates an  important  thought,  that  when  people 
play  a  game  they  are  playing  themselves.  They 
make  choices  dictated  by  their  intuition  and 
respond  instinctively.   The  more  realistic  the 
game  the  more  felt  the  connection  with  the 
user.  This  thought  is  taken  to  another  level  in 
Haddock's  work.  The  screenshots,  each  of  an 
existing  image,  forcefully  reverse  the  claim 
that  a  video  game  functions  merely  as  enter- 
tainment.  Haddock's  images  depict  scenes 
that  have  not  only  previously  occurred  in  real- 
ity, they  could  easily  occur  in  a  game  (as  the 
series  clearly  demonstrates).   In  effect,  the 
"screenshots"  may  be  more  harrowing  than  the 
images  from  which  they  derive. 

I  acquired  The  Sims  years  after  my  initial 
exposure  to  its  cousin,  SimCity.   In  my  first  try 
at  the  game,  I  fashioned  a  scenario  similar  to 
what  may  become  my  own  in  the  months  fol- 
lowing my  graduation.   1  was  Pendelton 
Babechaser.   Pendelton  bought  a  small  house 
and  soon  got  a  job  as  a  medical  assistant.  He 
filled  his  meager  abode  with  only  the  neces- 
sary amenities  to  existence,  and  life  was  mere- 
ly convenient  for  a  while.   Increasing  profi- 
ciency at  work  suggested  that  a  desired  promo- 
tion was  not  far  off  for  Pendelton,  and  the 
neighbors  were  earnestly  warming  up  to  him. 
Things  looked  good.   Pendelton's  first  large 
purchase  was  a  gas  stove  -  a  somewhat  justified 
purchase,  being  that  Peldelton  could  not  cook, 
and  learning  the  practice  could  easily  become 
a  hobby  to  fill  his  lonely  afternoons.   Upon 
his  second  use  of  the  device,  his  pants  caught 
fire,  and  he  was  soon  consumed  by  flames. 

I  sat  and  stared  at  the  screen,  suddenly  real- 
izing the  impending  fragility  inherent  in 
everyday  life. 
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